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Survival Value 


or three hundred years, ever since modern national states began to 
T geome professional forces, the problems of defence and strategy have 
been largely regarded as the province of the expert and the pundit. But 
within the last ten years the subject has broken out of its traditional confines 
and become a matter of debate and concern wherever intelligent men and 
women gather together. As the destructive power of war has grown, as the 
risks of faulty or inadequate policies have increased, as the technical com- 
plexity of the subject has continuously multiplied, so more and more people 
have found it part of the essential duties of an informed citizen to keep 
continuously abreast of the decisions and controversies which centre round 
the great questions of strategy, defence and disarmament. And it has become 
acknowledged that constructive thought on solutions to the problems which 
they raise, requires not just goodwill, but profound and prolonged thought. 

The Institute for Strategic Studies was founded last year in London, 
under a generous grant from the Ford Foundation, in recognition of this 
fact. Its central purposes are to provide a bridge between the expert and the 
layman, to initiate independent studies of contemporary problems, and to 
act as a clearing house between fresh and intelligent minds in the different 
countries of the free world. 

Survival is the logical extension of these aims. One of the great difficulties 
which now confronts not only the layman, but the government official and 
the serving officer as well, is the swift pace of change in the realms of both 
technology and ideas. There is now a very large and lively literature covering 
all aspects of defence, of which only the most leisured man could hope to 
keep abreast. In presenting Survival we hope in some measure to mitigate 
this difficulty. Survival will be published six times a year, in January, March, 
May, July, September and November, and will not normally contain 
original articles. Instead it will aim to reprint or condense the most interest- 
ing or significant contemporary statements of facts and opinion from all over 
the world on these three central topics: strategy, defence policy and dis- 
armament. By this means we hope to render a real service to our members 
and to a wider audience, enabling those who must think, write, talk or 
decide about these subjects to follow the main trends of policy and opinion 
in what is now a continuous and world-wide debate. 

In each number we hope to include one article reflecting Soviet thought 
on an important issue, and to balance the journal’s contents so as to 
embrace all aspects of the problems of war, its deterrence, its mitigation 
and its abolition. Since Survival has been launched to assist in the examin- 
ation of the great controversies of defence, the Editor welcomes letters. We 
are most grateful to the authors and publishers who have given us permission 
to reprint their articles. 

Future issues will contain book reviews, and a guide to further reading. 
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On the 


Question of a 


Forestalling 
Blow 


By Army General 
V. V. KURASOV 
Red Star 


These extracts are from an article by a leading 

Soviet military thinker and former Head of the 
General Staff Academy, Gen. V. V. Kurasov. 
Although it was published on April 27, 1958, the 
article is still of considerable significance as the first 
major commentary on the subject of preventive 

and forestalling blows in modern warfare to appear in 
a Soviet paper available to all ranks of the Army 

and to the civilian population. 

The article is followed by an editorial comment 


. HE fundamental problem of the present time 
which is causing concern to all nations is that 
of war and peace... . 

In the bourgeois press of the West, especially 
the military press, much is written about pre- 
parations for, and methods of unleashing future 
wars. Particular attention is paid to the question 
of surprise attack. In recent years, the questions 
of a ‘preventive war’ and that of the infliction of 
a forestalling blow with the mass nuclear 
weapons of mass destruction have been raised 
ever more frequently. 

The theory of surprise attack, of quick and 
preventive wars, is not new to the imperialist 
countries. It has already found a practical ap- 
plication in the wars of the twentieth century. As 
is already known, during the Second World War 
the aggressions committed by Hitler’s Germany 
and Imperialist Japan were made by means of 
surprise attacks. 

The appearance of new types of weapons, of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, of ballistic missiles 
and pilotless aircraft has led to this theory 
becoming increasingly more widespread in the 
West. Particularly wide and insistent publicity is 
given in the bourgeois press of the Western 
world to the idea of a surprise attack against the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 
Let us look at the evidence. 

The military commentator of the United States 
Army Combat Forces’ Journal, Lloyd Norman, in 
setting forth the principles of the theory of 
nuclear warfare, stated without reservations, in 
February 1954: “If necessary we will inflict the 
first blow, we will start a war in order to enjoy to 
the full the advantages of the initiative, which in 
an atomic war could be decisive . . .” 

The commentator of the (New York) Daily 
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Mirror, Drew Pearson, commenting on the 
Hayter report, wrote on December 18, 1957: 
“The report states, that the first blow in a 
modern atomic war will be so powerful, that the 
country undertaking it would probably gain 
victory. The arms race is not going favourably 
for the United States, and this means that we 
cannot allow ourselves to wait. Speaking 
plainly, this is preventive war.” 

Commenting on the meeting of the Senate 
Sub-Committee on Questions of Military Pre- 
paredness, the correspondent of the Star, Edgar 
Preen, in an article of January 22, 1958, stated : 
“Today the Secretary of Defence, McElroy, will 
speak at a private meeting of the Senate Sub- 
Committee on military preparedness, and will 
reply to questions on ‘preventive war’, and the 
new secret report (we refer to the report pre- 
pared for the Army by the University of Johns 
Hopkins) insists on the United States adopting 
a policy of ‘the strategy of military attack’. To- 
gether with McElroy the Deputy Defence 
Secretary Quorles will also speak.” 

The former special adviser of the United 
States Secretary of the Navy, Captain Puleston, 
u.s.N. (Retired), in a statement published in the 
journal United States News and World Report, of 
December 13, 1957, suggested that the Eisen- 
hower Government should “re-examine its 
policy based on the conception of massive re- 
taliation and draw up its own strategy on the 
principle of the infliction of a forestalling blow”’. 
The author writes: “What the United States 
should do is to adopt the policy which Dulles 
suggested at one time, and then rejected — a 
policy which would allow the United States to 
choose the time, place and method for the 
striking of a blow.” 

The same journal published the statement of 
the British Marshal of the Royal Air Force, 
Slessor, in which he did not exclude the pos- 
sibility of the United States inflicting the first 
and forestalling blow. 

There is no doubt that these and similar 
statements kindle war hysteria, poison relations 
between states, increase mutual mistrust. 

Recently a number of articles have appeared 
in the bourgeois press in which the authors try 
to prove that the Soviet Union is apparently in 
favour of forestalling attacks. Thus, in the 
January edition of the Foreign Affairs Journal, 
Herbert Dinerstein wrote that in 1955 the 
strategy of forestalling warfare, i.e., inflicting 


the first blow on the enemy, had been officially 
approved in the Soviet Union. This statement is 
in obvious contradiction with the facts, and 
represents nothing more than an attempt to 
delude world public opinion . . . 

. . . As history shows, the Soviet Union has 
repeatedly been subjected to aggression and was 
compelled to wage bitter and costly wars in 
order to defend her independence. A study of 
the experience of the initial period of the Great 
Fatherland War could not but draw the at- 
tention of military thinkers to the significance of 
the factor of surprise in modern war. It is quite 
clear that the element of surprise in the attack 
of the German-Fascist forces made it possible 
for them temporarily to gain the strategic 
initiative at the beginning of the War. 

The appearance of nuclear weapons and their 
use in the mass against troops and rear targets 
gave rise to different interpretations on the 
significance of surprise attacks in future wars, 
and on measures to counteract such attacks. 
This prompted some military authors to examine 
the significance of the factor of surprise in con- 
temporary warfare. These theoretical statements 
in the press by individual authors on measures 
to be taken to ward off surprise attacks by the 
aggressor have been interpreted in the Western 
press as a call for a forestalling war. 

The idea of ‘preventive war’, and of inflicting 
a forestalling blow as a means of attack and the 
unleashing of war is incompatible with the 
peaceful policy of the Soviet State, with our 
Socialist ideology. These ideas are not in the 
interests of the Soviet people, of constructive 
Communism. 

But while they are occupied in peaceful con- 
structive labour, the Soviet people cannot forget 
that Imperialist countries still exist, whose 
governing circles have not given up hope of 
destroying the Socialist states. This compels 
the Soviet Union to strengthen her defensive 
capacity in every possible way, to maintain 
ceaselessly her armed forces in full battle readi- 
ness at any moment to repel the attack of the 
Imperialist aggressors. The solution of this vital 
problem for our people has always been and 
will continue to be a subject of special concern 
to the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government. 

In their propaganda attacks against the 
Socialist countries, Imperialist circles and their 
agents direct their fundamental efforts against 
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the Soviet Union. They try in every possible 
way to discredit the U.S.S.R., endeavouring to 
accuse her of aggressive intentions. 

But the Soviet Union has never threatened 
anyone with attack, ‘preventive war’ or with 
‘forestalling blows’. From the first days of 
Soviet power, the leaders of the Communist 
parties and of our state have said that only in the 
event of sudden attacks on us would an im- 
mediate retaliating blow be inflicted on the 
aggressor. 

Of course, the idea of inflicting an answering 
blow does not signify carrying on purely de- 
fensive operations. If any aggressor whatsoever 
tries to attack us, the Soviet armed forces will 
conduct the most decisive offensive action 
against the aggressor. 

The great Lenin, foreseeing the possibility of 
armed attack against our country, pointed out 
that with the constant military danger to us 
from world imperialism we cannot say that we 
will only defend ourselves. “If we,” he said, 
“were compelled to give a pledge to such con- 
stantly active and hostile forces, as we are 
expected to do, that we will never undertake 
certain actions, which in a military-strategic 
sense could turn out to be offensive, then we 
would not only be fools, but also criminals.”’. 


COMMENT 


The essential background to this article is to be 
found in the May 1955 issue of the Soviet 
military journal Military Thought, which is in- 
tended for senior officers of the Soviet armed 
services. An editorial contribution on military 
doctrine contains the following passage: “The 
task is to work out seriously all sides of this 
question (of surprise) and above all to elaborate 
ways and means of warning of surprise attacks 
by the enemy and of dealing to the enemy fore- 
stalling blows at all levels — strategic, opera- 
tional and tactical’’. 

It can be seen that Gen. Kurasov’s article in 
Red Star thus represents an attempt to deny a 
crucial element of contemporary Soviet military 


doctrine. The editor of Military Thought is 
certainly no ‘individual author’, but a senior 
officer of the Soviet military hierarchy writing 
with the full authority of his rank and position, 
whereas few of the Western writers of whom 
Gen. Kurasov complains have any status in 
Government service. It is also interesting to 
notice that Gen. Kurasov tries to strengthen his 
denial by confusing ‘preventive war’ (which no 
Western military writer has accused the Soviet 
Union of favouring) and ‘forestalling blow’, of 
whose acceptance by the Soviet military 
authorities there is such good evidence. 

The question therefore is: for whom, apart 
from occasional external readers of Red Star, 
was this article intended? 

We must remember that the readership of 
Red Star has little or no access to the Western 
journals in which the Soviet doctrine on fore- 
stalling blows has been described, and the 
present article cannot have been written there- 
fore to counter the effect of Western comment. 
Nor would Red Star - a mainly military- 
political daily paper — have been chosen to print 
this article had the author wished to make an 
impression on professional military thinkers in 
Britain and America. 

The most likely conclusion is that the denial 
was mainly intended by the Soviet High Com- 
mand for the lower ranks of the Soviet officers’ 
corps, to whom some inkling of this highly 
provocative aspect of Soviet military policy had 
probably leaked, in the course of conversations 
in service messes, army clubs (Houses of the 
Soviet Army) or from indiscreet senior officers. 
The purpose of this article is probably therefore 
to allay the suspicions of junior officers and other 
ranks who were unable to equate the decision of 
the Soviet High Command on forestalling blows 
with the regular Soviet propaganda theme of 
the purely defensive character of Soviet military 
doctrine. However, it is unlikely that so uncon- 
vincing an argument as Gen. Kurasov’s would 
carry a great deal of weight with intelligent 
commanders of middle grade interested in 
military thought. 
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What 
Kind 
of 


Deterrent? 


HANSON BALDWIN 
From the New York Times 
February 1, 1959 


The doyen of American military commentators 
here explains what lies behind the current 
controversies over American strategic policy 
(By permission of the New York Times) 


= great defense debate is couched against 
the background of the nation’s strategic con- 
cept, that is what kind of a deterrent to war we 
should maintain and what we need to maintain 
it. In this concept the debate is not only between 
Republicans and Democrats but also between 
differing service views. 

In a nutshell and expressed in the semantics 
of military phraseology, the real debate, bound 
to increase in volume and tempo, is between the 
concept of ‘finite’ (its opponents call it ‘mini- 
mum’) deterrence, and the concept of ‘counter- 
force’ strategy (its opponents call it ‘infinite’ 
deterrence). Should we maintain enough nuclear 
delivery capabilities merely to devastate and 
destroy an enemy’s cities, or should we maintain 
a force capable of destroying or ‘blunting’ the 
enemy’s nuclear delivery capabilities — his air- 
fields and bombers and missile emplacements? 

For the former task — deterence by city-bust- 
ing devastation — critics maintain we now have 
a great ‘over-kill’ capability, the capability of 
destroying many times over all of the enemy’s 
principal cities and all of his principal military 
targets. 

For the latter task — destroying or ‘blunting’ 
the enemy’s nuclear delivery capability (our 
present strategic concept) — the planned Ad- 
ministration program in the years ahead (when 
Russia emplaces more missiles) is probably too 
small as compared to estimates of future Soviet 
capabilities. A ‘counterforce’ strategy obviously 
must be keyed in part to enemy numbers; 
numbers spawn numbers and as the enemy’s 
missile and delivery strength increases ours must 
increase. 

This debate is not essentially new, but it has 
been muted since the National Security Council 
keyed our defense posture to the ‘massive 
retaliation’ theory enunciated by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles in 1954. 

In the era when the piioted bomber was 
the principal delivery agent, counter-force 
strategy was accepted by the n.s.c. as a valid 
concept. 

But with the advent of long-range missiles the 
debate has been renewed in modernized form 
behind the classified curtain of the Pentagon. 
President Eisenhower has recently asked Sec- 
retary McElroy and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
consider the problem in broad context and to 
ascertain whether we are maintaining ‘over- 
kill’ capabilities. The Air Force is known to feel 
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that this question of what strategic concept 
should serve as a guideline for the nation’s 
armed forces in the beginning of the missile age 
is the single greatest defense issue. Sooner or 
later the whole problem of how much is enough 
to maintain a relatively invulnerable and cred- 
ible deterrent will be considered again by the 
National Security Council. 

Two spokesmen, both from the Air Force, 
brought this issue into the open last week. 
Malcolm A. MacIntyre, Under Secretary of the 
Air Force, in a speech in New York on Friday 
declared that in the age of missiles “some might 
draw the implication that our deterrent can rest 
solely on the possession of forces which, after 
initial attacks upon us, could survive to assure 
retaliation by general devastation. 

“This, I believe, would be a diluted deter- 
rent,” he said, “. . . for the danger of this con- 
cept is this : The survival forces that could indeed 
effect general devastation are so relatively small 
that they might not be capable of the substantial 
destruction of the major military forces of inter- 
continental bombers and missiles available to 
devastate us. . . . We must have this capa- 
bility of destroying our enemy’s ability to destroy 
us, or our deterrent can never be exercised 
except at the expense of our own destruction 
and our opponent would know this. . . . We 
cannot allow the missile age to deflect us from 
attempting . . . to maintain the capability of 
neutralizing the bomber and missile forces that 
could devastate us.” 

General Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, in testimony to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, declared there ‘“‘is 
a growing tendency to believe that a force 
which has less than a capability to destroy the 
strategic elements of Soviet military forces will 
be adequate to deter the enemy.” 

He cited the “great danger of altering our 
national strategic concept to have the capability 
to destroy only the cities and population of the 
enemy.” 

“The United States,” he declared “must be 
capable of destroying the military power of the 
enemy. This capability is the foundation of our 
deterrent posture. This is the only thing that will 
deter the Soviets from taking agressive action 
against our allies and from launching a 


devastating nuclear attack against the United 
States.” 

The opposition to these arguments for a 
‘counter-force’ strategy was not on the public 
record last week, but it was very much in 
evidence behind the scenes in the Pentagon 
(particularly among Army and Navy officers) 
and at some higher levels of government. 

The opponents say that in the age of the 
missile and of mobile weapons systems it will be 
almost impossible, even given surprise attack, to 
knock out all or even ninety per cent of an 
enemy’s nuclear delivery capability. They point 
out that, despite our best intelligence efforts, we 
do not know - and cannot possibly know at the 
start of war — the exact positioning of the 
enemy’s missiles. (There are some indications, 
for instance, that Russia is planning to use rail- 
road flat cars, which can be constantly shifted in 
position, as launching platforms for ballistic mis- 
siles.) Moreover, no purely defensive system we 
can build can possibly be one hundred per cent 
effective ; once some of the enemy’s missiles are 
launched we shall be clobbered. In other words, 
no matter what kind of a deterrent we build, no 
matter if we strike Soviet Russia first (in answer, 
for instance, to Soviet aggression against our 
positions in Berlin), we must be prepared in the 
missile age, if the deterrent fails to deter, to 
lose millions of people and many of our cities. 

They declare, too, that the “finite” or 
‘“‘devastation’”’ deterrent can be just as credible 
to the enemy — and to our allies — as a “counter- 
force” deterrent; given either strategic concept 
we must key our actions to the acceptance of 
huge loss, and so must he. 

The “‘finite’’ deterrent advocates say that the 
key to future successful deterrence in the missile 
age is not unlimited numbers, but the in- 
vulnerability of your retaliatory forces to enemy 
attack. This, they hold, means widely dispersed 
‘“*hardened”’ and hidden and mobile weapons 
systems, like the Polaris-missile-firing sub- 
marine, missile-launching aircraft constantly on 
patrol, and the Air Force’s future Minuteman. 
It does not mean matching missile for missile. 
When both sides have achieved really in- 
vulnerable nuclear-delivery forces then — and 
not until then — will a real “balance of terror”’ 
or nuclear stalemate be achieved. 
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The Delicate 
Balance 


of Terror 


— first shock administered by the Soviet 
launching of sputnik has almost dissipated. 
The flurry of statements and investigations and 
improvised responses has died down, leaving a 
small residue: a slight increase in the schedule 
of bomber and ballistic missile production, with 
a resulting small increment in our defense 
expenditures for the current fiscal year; a con- 
siderable enthusiasm for space travel; and some 
stirrings of interest in the teaching of mathe- 
matics and physics in the secondary schools. 
Western defense policy has almost returned to 
the level of activity and the emphasis suited to 
the basic assumptions which were controlling 
before sputnik. 

One of the most important of these assump- 
tions — that a general thermonuclear war is 
extremely unlikely — is held in common by most 
of the critics of our defense policy as well as by 
its proponents. Because of its crucial role in the 
Western strategy of defense, I should like to 
examine the stability of the thermonuclear 
balance which, it is generally supposed, would 
make agression irrational or even insane. The 
balance, I believe, is in fact precarious, and this 
fact has critical implications for policy. Deter- 
rence in the 1960s is neither assured nor im- 
possible but will be the product of sustained 
intelligent effort and hard choices, responsibly 
made. As a major illustration important both 
for defense and foreign policy, I shall treat the 
particularly stringent conditions for deterrence 
which affect forces based close to the enemy, 
whether they are U.S. forces or those of our allies, 
under single or joint control. I shall comment 
also on the inadequacy as well as the necessity 


ALBERT WOHLSTETTER 
Condensed from Foreign Affairs 
January, 1959 


In an article which has received wide attention 
throughout the world, a member of the Rand 
Corporation here challenges the generally accepted 
view that the strategic balance between East 

and West has reached, and will maintain, a position 
of equilibrium. (By special permission from 
Foreign Affairs, January 1959. Copyright by 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York) 


of deterrence, on the problem of accidental out- 
break of war, and on disarmament. 


The Presumed Automatic Balance 


I emphasize that requirements for deterrence 
are stringent. We have heard so much about the 
atomic stalemate and the receding probability 
of war which it has produced that this may 
strike the reader as something of an exaggera- 
tion. Is deterrence a necessary consequence of 
both sides having a nuclear delivery capability, 
and is all-out war nearly obsolete? Is mutual 
extinction the only outcome of a general war? 
This belief, frequently expressed by references to 
Mr. Oppenheimer’s simile of the two scorpions 
in a bottle, is perhaps the prevalent one. . . . 

Deterrence, however, is not automatic. While 
feasible, it will be much harder to achieve in the 
1960s than is generally believed. One of the most 
disturbing features of current opinion is the 
underestimation of this difficulty. This is due 
partly to a misconstruction of the technological 
race as a problem in matching striking forces, 
partly to a wishful analysis of the Soviet ability 
to strike first. 

Since sputnik, the United States has made 
several moves to assure the world (that is, the 
enemy, but more especially our allies and our- 
selves) that we will match or overmatch Soviet 
technology and, specifically, Soviet offense 
technology. We have, for example, accelerated 
the bomber and ballistic missile programs, in 
particular the intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
siles. The problem has been conceived as more 
or better bombers — or rockets; or sputniks; or 
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engineers. This has meant confusing deterrence 
with matching or exceeding the enemy’s ability 
to strike first. Matching weapons, however, mis- 
construes the nature of the technological race. 
Not, as is frequently said, because only a few 
bombs owned by the defender can make aggres- 
sion fruitless, but because even many might not. 
One outmoded A-bomb dropped from an ob- 
solete bomber might destroy a great many 
supersonic jets and ballistic missiles. To deter an 
attack means being able to strike back in spite of 
it. It means, in other words, a capability to 
strike second. In the last year or two there has 
been a growing awareness of the importance of 
the distinction between a ‘strike-first? and a 
‘strike-second’ capability, but little, if any, 
recognition of the implications of this distinction 
for the balance of terror theory. 

Where the published writings have not 
simply underestimated Soviet capabilities and 
the advantages of a first strike, they have in 
general placed artificial constraints on the Soviet 
use of the capabilities attributed to them. They 
assume, for example, that the enemy will 
attack in mass over the Arctic through our 
Distant Early Warning line, with bombers re- 
fueled over Canada — all resulting in plenty of 
warning. Most hopefully, it is sometimes as- 
sumed that such attacks will be preceded by 
days of visible preparations for moving ground 
troops. Such assumptions suggest that the 
Soviet leaders will be rather bumbling or, 
better, co-operative. However attractive it may 
be for us to narrow Soviet alternatives to these, 
they would be low in the order of preference of 
any reasonable Russians planning war. 


The Quantitative Nature of the Problem 
and the Uncertainties 


In treating Soviet strategies it is important to 
consider Soviet rather than Western advantage 
and to consider the strategy of both sides 
quantitatively. The effectiveness of our own 
choices will depend on a most complex 
numerical interaction of Soviet and Western 
plans. Unfortunately, both the privileged and 
unprivileged information on these matters is 
precarious. As a result, competent people have 
been led into critical error in evaluating the 
prospects for deterrence. Western journalists 
have greatly overestimated the difficulties of a 
Soviet surprise attack with thermonuclear 


weapons and vastly underestimated the com- 
plexity of the Western problem of retaliation. . . . 
Perhaps the first step in dispelling the nearly 
universal optimism about the stability of deter- 
rence would be to recognize the difficulties in 
analyzing the uncertainties and interactions 
between our own wide range of choices and the 
moves open to the Soviets. On our side we must 
consider an enormous variety of strategic 
weapons which might compose our force, and 
for each of these several alternative methods of 
basing and operation. These are the choices that 
determine whether a weapons system will have 
any genuine capability in the realistic circum- 
stances of a war. Besides the B-47E and the B-52 
bombers which are in the United States 
strategic force now, alternatives will include the 
B-52G (a longer-range version of the B-52); 
the Mach 2 B-58A bomber and a ‘growth’ 
version of it; the Mach 3 B-7o bomber; a 
nuclear-powered bomber possibly carrying long- 
range air-to-surface missiles; the Dynasoar, a 
manned glide-rocket ; the Thor and the Jupiter, 
liquid-fueled intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
siles; the Snark intercontinental cruise missile ; 
the Atlas and the Titan intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles; the submarine-launched Polaris 
and Atlantis rockets; and Minuteman, one 
potential solid-fueled successor to the Thor and 
Titan; possibly unmanned bombardment satel- 
lites ; and many others which are not yet gleams 
in anyone’s eye and some that are just that. 
The difficulty of describing in a brief article 
the best mixture of weapons for the long-term 
future beginning in 1960, their base require- 
ments, their potentiality for stabilizing or up- 
setting the balance among the great powers, and 
their implications for the alliance, is not just a 
matter of space or the constraint of security. 
The difficulty in fact stems from some rather 
basic insecurities. These matters are widely un- 
certain; we are talking about weapons and 
vehicles that are some time off and, even if the 
precise performances currently hoped for and 
claimed by contractors were in the public 
domain, it would be a good idea to doubt them. 
Recently some of my colleagues picked their 
way through the graveyard of early claims 
about various missiles and aircraft: their dates 
of availability, costs and performance. These 
claims are seldom revisited or talked about: de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum. The errors were large and 
almost always in one direction. And the less we 
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knew, the more hopeful we were. Accordingly 
the missiles benefited in particular. For example, 
the estimated cost of one missile increased by a 
factor of over 50 — from about $35,000 in 1949 
to some $2 million in 1957. This uncertainty is 
critical. Some but not all of the systems listed 
can be chosen and the problem of choice is 
essentially quantitative. The complexities of the 
problem, if they were more widely understood, 
would discourage the oracular confidence of 
writers on the subject of deterrence. 

Some of the complexities can be suggested by 
referring to the successive obstacles to be 
hurdled by any system providing a capability to 
strike second, that is, to strike back. Such 
deterrent systems must have (a) a stable, 
‘steady-state’ peacetime operation within feas- 
ible budgets (beside the logistic and operational 
costs there are, for example, problems of false 
alarms and accidents). They must have also the 
ability (b) to survive enemy attacks, (c) to make 
and communicate the decision to retaliate, (d) 
to reach enemy territory with fuel enough to 
complete their mission, (e) to penetrate enemy 
active defenses, that is, fighters and surface-to- 
air missiles, and (f) to destroy the target in 
spite of any ‘passive’ civil defense in the form of 
dispersal or protective construction or evacua- 
tion of the target itself. 

Within limits the enemy is free to use his 
offensive and defensive forces so as to exploit the 
weaknesses of each of our systems. He will also 
be free, within limits, in the 1960s to choose that 
composition of forces which will make life as 
difficult as possible for the various systems we 
might select. It would be quite wrong to assume 
that we have the same degree of flexibility or 
that the uncertainties I have described affect a 
totalitarian aggressor and the party attacked 
equally. A totalitarian country can preserve 
secrecy about the capabilities and disposition of 
his forces very much better than a Western 
democracy. And the aggressor has, among other 
enormous advantages of the first strike, the 
ability to weigh continually our performance at 
each of the six barriers and to choose that 
precise time and circumstance for attack which 
will reduce uncertainty. It is important not to 
confuse our uncertainty with his. Strangely 
enough, some military commentators have not 
made this distinction and have founded their 
certainty of deterrence on the fact simply that 
there are uncertainties. .. . 
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The Delicacy of the Balance of Terror 

The most important conclusion is that we must 
expect a vast increase in the weight of attack 
which the Soviets can deliver with little warning, 
and the growth of a significant Russian capa- 
bility for an essentially warningless attack. As a 
result, strategic deterrence, while feasible, will 
be extremely difficult to achieve, and at critical 
junctures in the 1960s, we may not have the 
power to deter attack. Whether we have it or 
not will depend on some difficult strategic 
choices as to the future composition of the deter- 
rent forces as well as hard choices on its basing, 
operations and defense. 

Manned bombers will continue to make up 
the predominant part of our striking force in the 
early 1960s. None of the popular remedies for 
their defense will suffice — not, for example, 
mere increase of alertness (which will be offset 
by the Soviet’s increasing capability for attack 
without significant warning), nor simple dis- 
persal or sheltering alone or mobility taken by 
itself, nor a mere piling up of interceptors and 
defense missiles around s.a.c. bases. Especially 
extravagant expectations have been placed on 
the airborne alert — an extreme form of defense 
by mobility. The impression is rather wide- 
spread that one-third of the s.a.c. bombers 
are in the air and ready for combat at all times. 
This belief is belied by the public record. 
According to the Symington Committee Hear- 
ings in 1956, our bombers averaged 31 hours of 
flying per month, which is about four per cent 
of the average 732-hour month. An Air Force 
representative expressed the hope that within a 
couple of years, with an increase in the ratio of 
crews to aircraft, the bombers would reach 45 
hours of flight per month — which is six per cent. 
This four to six per cent of the force includes 
bombers partially fueled and without bombs. 
It is, moreover, only an average, admitting 
variance down as well as up. Some increase in 
the number of armed bombers aloft is to be 
expected. However, for the current generation 
of bombers, which have been designed for speed 
and range rather than endurance, a continuous 
air patrol for one-third of the force would be 
extremely expensive. 

On the other hand, it would be unwise to look 
for miracles in the new weapons systems, 
which by the mid-1960s may constitute a con- 
siderable portion of the United States force. 
After the Thor, Atlas and Titan there are a 
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number of promising developments. The solid- 
fueled rockets, Minuteman and Polaris, promise 
in particular to be extremely significant com- 
ponents of the deterrent force. Today they are 
being touted as making the problem of deter- 
rence easy to solve and, in fact, guaranteeing its 
solution. But none of the new developments in 
vehicles is likely to do that. For the complex job 
of deterrence, they all have limitations. The un- 
varyingly immoderate claims for each new 
weapons system should make us wary of the 
latest ‘technological breakthroughs’. Only a 
very short time ago the ballistic missile itself 
was supposed to be intrinsically invulnerable on 
the ground. It is now more generally under- 
stood that its survival is likely to depend on a 
variety of choices in its defense. 

It is hard to talk with confidence about the 
mid and late-1g60s. A systematic study of an 
optimal or a good deterrent force which con- 
sidered all the major factors affecting choice and 
dealt adequately with the uncertainties would 
be a formidable task. In lieu of this, I shall 
mention briefly why none of the many systems 
available or projected dominates the others in 
any obvious way. My comments will take the 
form of a swift run-through of the characteristic 
advantages and disadvantages of various strate- 
gic systems at each of the six successive hurdles 
mentioned earlier. 

The first hurdle to be surmounted is the at- 
tainment of a stable, steady-state peacetime 
operation. Systems which depend for their 
survival on extreme decentralization of controls, 
as may be the case with large-scale dispersal 
and some of the mobile weapons, raise problems 
of accidents and over a long period of peacetime 
operation this leads in turn to serious political 
problems. Systems relying on extensive move- 
ment by land, perhaps by truck caravan, are an 
obvious example; the introduction of these on 
European roads, as is sometimes suggested, 
would raise grave questions for the governments 
of some of our allies. Any extensive increase in 
the armed air alert will increase the hazard of 
accident and intensify the concern already 
expressed among our allies. Some of the 
proposals for bombardment satellites may in- 
volve such hazards of unintended bomb release 
as to make them out of the question. 

The cost to buy and operate various weapons 
systems must be seriously considered. Some 
systems buy their ability to negotiate a given 


hurdle — say, surviving the enemy attack — only 
at prohibitive cost. Then the number that can 
be bought out of a given budget will be small 
and this will affect the relative performance of 
competing systems at various other hurdles, for 
example penetrating enemy defenses. Some of 
the relevant cost comparisons, then, are be- 
tween competing systems; others concern the 
extra costs to the enemy of canceling an ad- 
ditional expenditure of our own. For example, 
some dispersal is essential, though usually it is 
expensive; if the dispersed bases are within a 
warning net, dispersal can help to provide 
warning against some sorts of attack, since it 
forces the attacker to increase the size of his raid 
and so makes it more liable to detection as well 
as somewhat harder to co-ordinate. But as the 
sole or principal defense of our offensive force, 
dispersal has only a brief useful life and can be 
justified financially only up to a point. For 
against our costs of construction, maintenance 
and operation of an additional base must be set 
the enemy’s much lower costs of delivering one 
extra weapon. And, in general, any feasible 
degree of dispersal leaves a considerable con- 
ce).(ration of value at a single target point. For 
example, a squadron of heavy bombers costing, 
with their associated tankers and penetration 
aids, perhaps $500,000,000 over five years, 
might be eliminated, if it were otherwise un- 
protected, by an enemy intercontinental bal- 
listic missile costing perhaps $16,000,000. After 
making allowance for the unreliability and in- 
accuracy of the missile, this means a ratio of 
some ten for one or better. To achieve safety by 
brute numbers in so unfavorable a competition 
is not likely to be viable economically or 
politically. However, a viable peacetime opera- 
tion is only the first hurdle to be surmounted. 
At the second hurdle — surviving the enemy 
offense — ground alert systems placed deep 
within a warning net look good against a 
manned bomber attack, much less good against 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, and not good 
at all against ballistic missiles launched from the 
sea. In the last case, systems such as the Minute- 
man, which may be sheltered and dispersed as 
well as alert, would do well. Systems involving 
launching platforms which are mobile and con- 
cealed, such as Polaris submarines, have partic- 
ular advantage for surviving an enemy offense. 
However, there is a third hurdle to be sur- 
mounted — namely that of making the decision 
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to retaliate and communicating it. Here, Polaris, 
the combat air patrol of B-52s, and in fact all of 
the mobile platforms — under water, on the 
surface, in the air and above the air — have 
severe problems. Long distance communication 
may be jammed and, most important, communi- 
cation centers may be destroyed. 

At the fourth hurdle — ability to reach enemy 
territory with fuel enough to complete the 
mission — several of our short-legged systems 
have operational problems such as co-ordina- 
tion with tankers and using bases close to the 
enemy. For a good many years to come, up to 
the mid-1960s in fact, this will be a formidable 
hurdle for the greater part of our deterrent 
force. The next section of this article deals with 
this problem at some length. 

The fifth hurdle is the aggressor’s long-range 
interceptors and close-in missile defenses. To get 
past these might require large numbers of planes 
and missiles. (If the high cost of overcoming an 
earlier obstacle — using extreme dispersal or air- 
borne alert or the like — limits the number of 
planes or missiles bought, our capability is 
likely to be penalized disproportionately here.) 
Or getting through may involve carrying heavy 
loads of radar decoys, electronic jammers and 
other aids to defense penetration. For example, 
vehicles like Minuteman and Polaris, which 
were made small to facilitate dispersal or 
mobility, may suffer here because they can carry 
fewer penetration aids. 

At the final hurdle — destroying the target in 
spite of the passive defenses that may protect it — 
low-payload and low-accuracy systems, such as 
Minuteman and Polaris, may be frustrated by 
blast-resistant shelter. For example, five half- 
megaton weapons with an average inaccuracy 
of two miles might be expected to destroy half 
the population of a city of 900,000, spread over 
forty square miles, provided the inhabitants are 
without shelters. But if they are provided with 
shelters capable of resisting over-pressures of 
100 pounds per square inch, approximately 
sixty such weapons would be required ; and deep 
rock shelters might force the total up to over a 
thousand. 

Prizes for a retaliatory capability are not 
distributed for getting over one of these 
jumps. A system must get over all six. I 
hope these illustrations will suggest that 
assuring ourselves the power to strike back 
after a massive thermonuclear surprise attack is 
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by no means as automatic as is widely believed. 

in counteracting the general optimism as to 
the ease and, in fact, the inevitability of deter- 
rence, I should like to avoid creating the extreme 
opposite impression. Deterrence demands hard, 
continuing, intelligent work, but it can be 
achieved. The job of deterring rational attack 
by guaranteeing great damage to an aggressor 
is, for example, very much less difficult than 
erecting a nearly airtight defense of cities in the 
face of full-scale thermonuclear surprise attack. 
Protecting manned bombers and missiles is 
much easier because they may be dispersed, 
sheltered or kept mobile, and they can respond 
to warning with greater speed. Mixtures of these 
and other defenses with complementary strengths 
can preserve a powerful remainder after attack. 
Obviously not all our bombers and missiles 
need to survive in order to fulfill their mission. 
To preserve the majority of our cities intact in 
the face of surprise attack is immensely more 
difficult, if not impossible. (This does not mean 
that the aggressor has the same problem in 
preserving his cities from retaliation by a poorly- 
protected, badly-damaged force. And it does 
not mean that we should not do more to limit 
the extent of the catastrophe to our cities in case 
deterence fails. I believe we should.) Deterrence, 
however, provided we work at it, is feasible, and, 
what is more, it is a crucial objective of national 
policy. 

What can be said, then, as to whether general 
war is unlikely? Would not a general thermo- 
nuclear war mean ‘extinction’ for the aggressor 
as well as the defender? ‘Extinction’ is a state 
that badly needs analysis. Russian casualties in 
World War II were more than 20,000,000. Yet 
Russia recovered extremely well from this 
catastrophe. ‘There are several quite plausible 
circumstances in the future when the Russians 
might be quite confident of being able to limit 
damage to considerably less than this number — 
they make sensible strategic choices and we do 
not. On the other hand, the risks of not striking 
might at some juncture appear very great to the 
Soviets, involving, for example, disastrous 
defeat in peripheral war, loss of key satellites 
with danger of revolt spreading — possibly to 
Russia itself — or fear of an attack by ourselves. 
Then, striking first, by surprise, would be the 
sensible choice for them, and from their point of 
view the smaller risk. 

It should be clear that it is not fruitful to talk 
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about the likelihood of general war without 
specifying the range of alternatives that are 
pressing on the aggressor and the strategic 
postures of both the Soviet bloc and the West. 
Deterrence is a matter of comparative risks. The 
balance is not automatic. First, since thermo- 
nuclear weapons give an enormous advantage 
to the aggressor, it takes great ingenuity and 
realism at any given level of nuclear technology 
to devise a stable equilibirium. And second, this 
technology itself is changing with fantastic 
speed. Deterrence will require an urgent and 
continuing effort. 


The Uses and Risks of Bases close to the Soviets 


It may now be useful to focus attention on the 
special problems of deterrent forces close to the 
Soviet Union. First, overseas areas have played 
an important role in the past and have a con- 
tinuing though less certain role today. Second, 
the recent acceleration of production of inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles and the negotia- 
tion of agreements with various N.A.T.O. powers 
for their basing and operation have given our 
overseas bases a renewed importance in deter- 
ring attack on the United States — or so it 
would appear at first blush. Third, an analysis 
can throw some light on the problems faced by 
our allies in developing an independent ability 
to deter all-out attack on themselves, and in this 
way it can clarify the much agitated question of 
nuclear sharing. Finally, overseas bases affect in 
many critical ways, political and economic as 
well as military, the status of the alliance. 

At the end of the last decade, overseas bases 
appeared to be an advantageous means of 
achieving the radius extension needed by our 
short-legged bombers, of permitting them to use 
several axes of attack, and of increasing the 
number of sorties possible in the course of an 
extended campaign. With the growth of our own 
thermonuclear stockpile, it became apparent 
that a long campaign involving many re-uses of 
a large proportion of our bombers was not 
likely to be necessary. With the growth of a 
Russian nuclear-delivery capability, it became 
clear that this was most unlikely to be feasible. 

Our overseas bases now have the disad- 
vantage of high vulnerability. Because they are 
closer than the United States to the Soviet 
Union, they are subject to a vastly greater 
attack by a larger variety as well as number of 


vehicles. With given resources, the Soviets might 
deliver on nearby bases a freight of bombs with 
something like fifty to one hundred times the 
yield that they could muster at intercontinental 
range. Missile accuracy would more than 
double. Because there is not much space for 
obtaining warning — in any case, there are no 
deep-warning radar nets — and, since most of 
our overseas bases are close to deep water from 
which submarines might launch missiles, the 
warning problem is very much more severe than 
for bases in the interior of the United States. 

As a result, early in the 1950s the U.S. Air 
Force decided to recall many of our bombers to 
the continental United States and to use the 
overseas bases chiefly for refueling, particularly 
post-strike ground refueling. This reduced 
drastically the vulnerability of U.S. bombers 
and at the same time retained many of the 
advantages of overseas operation. For some 
years now s.A.c. has been reducing the number 
of aircraft usually deployed overseas. The 
purpose is to reduce vulnerability and has little 
to do with any increasing radius of s.A.c. air- 
craft. The early B-52 radius is roughly that of 
the B-36; the B-47, roughly that of the B-50 or 
B-29. In fact the radius limitation and therefore 
the basing requirements we have discussed will 
not change substantially for some time to come. 
We can talk with comparative confidence here, 
because the U.S. strategic force is itself largely 
determined for this period. Such a force changes 
more slowly than is generally realized. The vast 
majority of the force will consist of manned 
bombers, and most of these will be of medium 
range. Some U.S. bombers will be able to reach 
some targets from some U.S. bases within the 
forty-eight states without landing on the way 
back. On the other hand, some bomber-target 
combinations are not feasible without pre- 
target landing (and are therefore doubtful). 
The Atlas, Titan and Polaris rockets, when 
available, can of course do without overseas 
bases (though the proportion of Polaris sub- 
marines kept at sea can be made larger by the 
use of submarine tenders based overseas). But 
even with the projected force of aerial tankers, 
the greater part of our force, which will be 
manned bombers, cannot be used at all in 
attacks on the Soviet Union without at least 
some use of overseas areas. 

What of the bases for Thor and Jupiter, our 
first intermediate-range ballistic missiles? These 
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have to be close to the enemy, and they must of 
course be operating bases, not merely refueling 
stations. The Thors and Jupiters will be con- 
tinuously in range of an enormous Soviet 
potential for surprise attack. These installations 
therefore re-open, in a most acute form, some of 
the serious questions of ground vulnerability 
that were raised about six years ago in connec- 
tion with our overseas bomber bases. The 
decision to station the Thor and Jupiter missiles 
overseas has been our principal public response 
to the Russian advances in rocketry, and per- 
haps our most plausible response. Because it 
involves our ballistic missiles it appears directly 
to answer the Russian rockets. Because it in- 
volves using European bases, it appears to make 
up for the range superiority of the Russian inter- 
continental missile. And most important, it 
directly involves the N.A.T.o. powers and gives 
them an element of control. 

There is no question that it was genuinely 
urgent not only to meet the Russian threat but 
to do so visibly, in order to save the loosening 
N.A.T.O. alliance. Our allies were fearful that 
the Soviet ballistic missiles might mean that we 
were no longer able or willing to retaliate 
against the Soviet Union in case of an attack on 
them. We hastened to make public a reaction 
which would restore their confidence. This move 
surely appears to increase our own power to 
strike back, and also to give our allies a deter- 
rent of their own, independent of our decision. 
It has also been argued that in this respect it 
merely advances the inevitable date at which our 
allies will acquire ‘modern’ weapons of their 
own, and that it widens the range of Soviet 
challenges which Europe can meet. But we must 
face seriously the question whether this move 
will in fact assure either the ability to retaliate or 
the decision to attempt it, on the part of our 
allies or ourselves. And we should ask at the 
very least whether further expansion of this policy 
will buy as much retaliatory power as other ways 
of spending the considerable sums involved. 
Finally, it is important to be clear whether the 
Thor and Jupiter actually increase the flexibility 
or range of response available to our allies. 

One justification for this move is that it dis- 
perses retaliatory weapons and that this is the 
most effective sanction against the thermo- 
nuclear aggressor. The limitations of dispersal 
have already been discussed, but it remains to 
examine the argument that overseas bases pro- 
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vide widespread dispersal, which imposes on the 
aggressor insoluble problems of co-ordination. 

There is of course something in the notion 
that forcing the enemy to attack many political 
entities increases the seriousness of his decision, 
but there is very little in the notion that dis- 
persal in several countries makes the problem of 
destruction more difficult in the military sense. 
Dispersal does not require separation by the 
distance of oceans — just by the lethal diameters 
of enemy bombs. And the task of co-ordinating 
bomber attacks on Europe and the eastern coast 
of the United States, say, is not appreciably 
more difficult than co-ordinating attacks on our 
east and west coasts. In the case of ballistic 
missiles, the elapsed time from firing to impact 
on the target can be calculated with high ac- 
curacy. Although there will be some failures and 
delays, times of firing can be arranged so that 
impact on many dispersed points is almost 
simultaneous — on Okinawa and the United 
Kingdom, for instance, as well as on California 
and Ohio. Moreover, it is important to keep in 
mind that these far-flung bases, while distant 
from each other and from the United States, are 
on the whole close to the enemy. To eliminate 
them, therefore, requires a smaller expenditure 
of resources on his part than targets at inter- 
continental range. For close-in targets he can 
use a wider variety of weapons carrying larger 
payloads and with higher accuracy. 

The seeming appositeness of an overseas- 
based Thor and Jupiter as an answer to a 
Russian intercontinental ballistic missile stems 
not so much from any careful analysis of their 
retaliatory power under attack as from the 
directness of the comparison they suggest: a 
rocket equals a rocket, an intercontinental mis- 
sile equals an intermediate-range missile based 
at closer range to the target. But this again 
mistakes the nature of the technological race. It 
conceives the problem of deterrence as that of 
simply matching or exceeding the aggressor’s 
capability to strike first. . . 

The basis for the hopeful impression that they 
will not is rather vague, including a mixture of 
hypothetical properties of ballistic missiles in 
which perhaps the dominant element is their 
supposedly much more rapid, ‘push-button’ 
response. What needs to be considered here are 
the response time of such missiles (including 
decision, preparation and launch times), and 
how they are to be defended. 
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The decision to fire a missile with a thermo- 
nuclear warhead is much harder to make than a 
decision simply to start a manned aircraft on its 
way, with orders to return to base unless in- 
structed to continue to its assigned target. This 
is the ‘fail-safe’ procedure practised by the U.S. 
Air Force. In contrast, once a missile is launched, 
there is no method of recall or deflection which 
is not subject to risks of electronic or mechanical 
failure. Therefore such a decision must wait for 
much more unambiguous evidence of enemy 
intentions. It must and will take a longer time to 
make and is less likely to be made at all. Where 
more than one country is involved, the joint 
decision is harder still, since there is oppor- 
tunity to disagree about the ambiguity of the 
evidence, as well as to reach quite different inter- 
pretations of national interest. On much less 
momentous matters the process of making 
decisions in N.A.T.O. is complicated, and it 
should be recognized that such complexity has 
much to do with the genuine concern of the 
various N.A.T.O. powers about the danger of 
accidentally starting World War III. Such fears 
will not be diminished with the advent of 
of 1.R.B.m’s. In fact, widespread dispersion of 
nuclear armed missiles raises measurably the 
possibility of accidental war. 

Second, it is quite erroneous to suppose that 
by contrast with manned bombers the first 
I.R.B.M’s can be launched almost as simply as 
pressing a button. Count-down procedures for 
early missiles are liable to interruption, and the 
characteristics of the liquid oxygen fuel limits 
the readiness of their response. Unlike JP-4, the 
fuel used in jet bombers, liquid oxygen cannot 
be held for long periods of time in these vehicles. 
In this respect such missiles will be less ready 
than alert bombers. Third, the smaller warning 
time available overseas makes more difficult any 
response. This includes, in particular, any active 
defense, not only against ballistic missile attacks 
but, for example, against low altitude or various 
circuitous attacks by manned aircraft. 

Finally, passive defense by means of shelter is 
more difficult, given the larger bomb yields, 
better accuracies and larger forces available to 
the Russians at such close range. And if the press 
reports are correct, the plans for 1R.B.M. 
installations do not call for bomb-resistant 
shelters. If this is so, it should be taken into 
account in measuring the actual contribution of 
these installations to the West’s retaliatory 


power. Viewed as a contribution to deterring 
all-out attack on the United States, the Thor and 
Jupiter bases seem unlikely to compare favorably 
with other alternatives. If newspaper references 
to hard bargaining by some of our future hosts 
are to be believed, it would seem that such 
negotiations have been conducted under mis- 
apprehensions on both sides as to the benefits 
to the United States. 

But many proponents of the distribution of 
Thor and Jupiter — and possibly some of our 
allies — have in mind not an increase in USS. 
deterrence but the development of an inde- 
pendent capability in several of the Nn.a.T.o. 
countries to deter all-out attack against them- 
selves. This would be a useful thing if it can be 
managed at supportable cost and if it does not 
entail the sacrifice of even more critical measures 
of protection. But aside from the special 
problems of joint control, which would affect 
the certainty of response adversely, precisely 
who their legal owner is will not affect the 
retaliatory power of the Thors and Jupiters one 
way or the other. They would not be able to 
deter an attack which they could not survive. 
It is curious that many who question the 
utility of American overseas bases (for example, 
our bomber bases in the United Kingdom) 
simply assume that, for our allies, possession of 
strategic nuclear weapons is one with deterrence. 

There remains the view that the provision of 
these weapons will broaden the range of response 
open to our allies. In so far as this view rests on 
the belief that the intermediate-range ballistic 
missile is adapted to limited war, it is wide of the 
mark. The inaccuracy of an 1.R.B.M. requires 
high-yield warheads, and such a combination of 
inaccuracy and high yield, while quite appro- 
priate and adequate against unprotected targets 
in a general war, would scarcely come within 
even the most lax, in fact reckless, definition of 
limited war. Such a weapon is inappropriate for 
even the nuclear variety of limited war, and it is 
totally useless for meeting the wide variety of 
provocation that is well below the threshold of 
nuclear response. In so far as these missiles will 
be costly for our allies to install, operate and 
support, they are likely to displace a conven- 
tional capability that might be genuinely useful 
in limited engagements. More important, they 
are likely to be used as an excuse for budget 
cutting. In this way they will accelerate the 
general trend towards dependence on all-out 
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response and so will have the opposite effect to 
the one claimed. 

Nevertheless, if the Thor and Jupiter have 
these defects, might not some future weapon be 
free of them? Some of these defects, of course, 
will be overcome in time. Solid fuels or storable 
liquids will eventually replace liquid oxygen, 
reliabilities will increase, various forms of 
mobility or portability will become feasible, 
accuracies may even be so improved that such 
weapons can be used in limited wars. But these 
developments are all years away. In conse- 
quence, the discussion will be advanced if a 
little more precision is given such terms as 
‘missiles’ or ‘modern’ or ‘advanced weapons’. 
We are not distributing a generic ‘modern’ 
weapon with all the virtues of flexibility in vary- 
ing circumstances and of invulnerability in all- 
out war. But even with advances in the state of 
the art on our side, it will remain difficult to 
maintain a deterrent, especially close in under 
the enemy’s guns. 

It follows that, though a wider distribution of 
nuclear weapons may be inevitable, or at any 
rate likely, and though some countries in ad- 
dition to the Soviet Union and the United States 
may even develop an independent deterrent, it 
is by no means inevitable or even very likely 
that the power to deter all-out thermonuclear 
attack will be widespread. This is true even 
though a minor power would not need to 
guarantee as large a retaliation as we in order to 
deter attack on itself. Unfortunately, the minor 
powers have smaller resources as well as poorer 
strategic locations.! Mere membership in the 


1 General Gallois argues that, while alliances will offer no guarantee 
“a small number of bombs and a small number of carriers suffice for a 
threatened power to protect itself against atomic destruction.” 
(Réalités, Nov. 1958, p. 71.) His numerical illustrations give the defender 
some 400 underground launching sites (ibid., p. 22, and The Reporter, 
Sept. 18, 1958, p. 25) and suggest that their elimination would require 
5,000 to 25,000 missiles —- which is ‘more or less impossible’ - and that 
in any case the aggressor would not survive the fall-out from his own 
weapons. Whether these are large numbers of targets from the stand- 
point of the aggressor will depend on the accuracy, yield and reliability 
of offense weapons as well as the resistance of the defender’s shelters and 
a number of other matters not specified in the argument. General 
Gallois is aware that the expectation of survival depends on distance 
even in the ballistic missile age and that our allies are not so fortunate in 
this respect. Close-in missiles have better bomb yields and accuracies. 
Moreover, manned aircraft — with still better yields and accuracies - 
can be used by an aggressor here since warning of their approach is very 
short. Suffice it to say that the numerical pe fale ed eneral Gallois 
cites is greatly exaggerated. Furthermore, he exaggerates the des- 
tructiveness of the retaliatory blow against the aggressor’s cities by the 
remnants of the defender’s missile force — even assuming the aggressor 
would take no special measures to protect his cities. But particularly for 
the aggressor — who does not lack warning — a civil defense program can 
moderate the damage done by a poorly organized attack. Finally, the 
suggestion that the aggressor would not survive the fall-out from his 
own weapons is simply in error. The rapid-decay fission products which 
are the major lethal problem in the locality of a surface burst are not a 
serious difficulty for the aggressor. The amount of the slow-decay 
products, strontium-go and cesium-137, in the atmosphere would rise 
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nuclear club might carry with it prestige, as the 
applicants and nominees expect, but it will be 
rather expensive, and in time it will be clear that 
it does not necessarily confer any of the expected 
privileges enjoyed by the two charter members. 
The burden of deterring a general war as dis- 
tinct from limited wars is still likely to be on the 
United States and therefore, so far as our allies 
are concerned, on the military alliance. 

There is one final consideration. Missiles 
placed near the enemy, even if they could not 
retaliate, would have a potent capability for 
striking first by surprise. And it might not be 
easy for the enemy to discern their purpose. The 
existence of such a force might be a considerable 
provocation and in fact a dangerous one in the 
sense that it would place a great burden on our 
deterrent force which more than ever would 
have to guarantee extreme risks to the attacker — 
worse than the risks of waiting in the face of this 
danger. When not coupled with the ability to 
strike in retaliation, such a capability might 
suggest — erroneously, to be sure, in the case of 
the democracies — an intention to strike first. If 
so, it would tend to provoke, rather than to 
deter general war. 

I have dealt here with only one of the func- 
tions of overseas bases: their use as a support for 
the strategic deterrent force. They have a 
variety of important military, political and 
economic roles which are beyond the scope of 
this paper. Expenditures in connection with the 
construction or operation of our bases, for 
example, are a form of economic aid and, more- 
over, a form that is rather palatable to the 
Congress. There are other functions in a central 
war where their importance may be very con- 
siderable and their usefulness in a limited war 
might be substantial. 

Indeed nothing said here should suggest that 
deterrence is in itself an adequate strategy. . . . 

But it would be a fatal mistake to suppose that 
because strategic deterrence is inadequate by 
itself it can be dispensed with. Deterrence is not 
dispensable. If the picture of the world I have 
drawn is rather bleak, it could none the less be 


iderably. If nothing were done to counter it, this might, for 
example, increase by many times the incidence of such relatively rare 
diseases as bone cancer and leukemia. However, such a calamity, 
implying an increase of, say, 20,000 deaths per year for a nation of 
200,000,000, is of an entirely different order from the catastrophe 
involving tens of millions of deaths, which General Gallois contemplates 
rasti ( rporation ~322-RC, Report on 
a Study of Non-Military Defense, July 1, 1958. 


cataclysmically worse. Suppose both the United 
States and the Soviet Union had the power to 
destroy each other’s retaliatory forces and 
society, given the opportunity to administer the 
opening blow. The situation would then be 
something like the old-fashioned Western gun 
duel. It would be extraordinarily risky for one 
side not to attempt to destroy the other, or to 
delay doing so, since it not only can emerge 
unscathed by striking first but this is the sole 
way it can reasonably hope to emerge at all. 
Evidently such a situation is extremely unstable. 
On the other hand, if it is clear that the aggres- 
sor too will suffer catastrophic damage in the 
event of his aggression, he then has strong 
reason not to attack, even though he can ad- 
minister great damage. A protected retaliatory 
capability has a stabilizing influence not only in 
deterring rational attack, but also in offering 
every inducement to both powers to reduce the 
chance of accidental war. 

The critics who feel that deterrence is ‘bank- 
rupt’ sometimes say that we stress deterrence too 
much. I believe this is quite wrong if it means 
that we are devoting too much effort to protect 
our power to retaliate; but I think it is quite 
right if it means that we have talked too much 
of a strategic threat as a substitute for many 
things it cannot replace. If there were no real 
danger of a rational attack, then accidents and 
the ‘nth’ country problem would be the only 
problems. As I have indicated, they are serious 
problems and some sorts of limitation and inspec- 
tion agreement might diminish them. But if there 
is to be any prospect of realistic and useful agree- 
ment, we must reject the theory of automatic 
deterrence. And we must bear in mind that the 
more extensive a disarmament agreement is, 
the smaller the force that a violator would have 
to hide in order to achieve complete domination. 
Most obviously, “the abolition of the weapons 
necessary in a general or ‘unlimited’ war” 
would offer the most insuperable obstacles to an 
inspection plan, since the violator could gain an 
overwhelming advantage from the concealment 
of even a few weapons. The need for a deterrent, 
in this connection too, is ineradicable. 


Summary 

Almost everyone seems concerned with the 
need to relax tension. However, relaxation of 
tension, which everyone thinks is good, is not 
easily distinguished from relaxing one’s guard, 
which almost everyone thinks is bad. Relaxation, 
like Miltown, is not an end in itself. Not all 
danger comes from tension. To be tense where 
there is danger is only rational. 

What can we say then, in sum, on the balance 
of terror theory uf automatic deterrence? It is a 
contribution to the rhetoric rather than the logic 
of war in the thermonuclear age. The notion 
that a carefully planned surprise attack can be 
checkmated almost effortlessly, that, in short, 
we may resume our deep pre-sputnik sleep, is 
wrong and its nearly universal acceptance is 
terribly dangerous. Though deterrence is not 
enough in itself, it is vital. There are two 
principal points. 

First, deterring general war in both the early 
and late 1960s will be hard at best, and hardest 
both for ourselves and our allies wherever we 
use forces based near the enemy. 

Second, even if we can deter general war by a 
strenuous and continuing effort, this will by no 
means be the whole of a military, much less a 
foreign policy. Such a policy would not of itself 
remove the danger of accidental outbreak or 
limit the damage in case deterrence failed ; nor 
would it be at all adequate for crises on the 
periphery. 

A generally useful way of concluding a grim 
argument of this kind would be to affirm that we 
have the resources, intelligence and courage to 
make the correct decisions. That is, of course, 
the case. And there is a good chance that we will 
do so. But perhaps, as a small aid towards mak- 
ing such decisions more likely, we should con- 
template the possibility that they may not be 
made. They are hard, do involve sacrifice, are 
affected by great uncertainties and concern 
matters in which much is altogether unknown 
and much else must be hedged by secrecy ; and, 
above all, they entail a new image of ourselves 
in a world of persistent danger. It is by no means 
certain that we shall meet the test. 
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Progress 
| of the 


Five -Year 

British Defence 
Plan 

(1957-1962) 


The annual British White Paper on Defence 
has come to be regarded by world opinion 

as the most authoritative statement of the British 
Government’s views not only on defence policy 
but on strategy as well. This year’s paper, 
however, is confined solely to recording progress 
in the plan initiated in 1957. We publish 

the gist of it together with a critical commentary 
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ROYAL NAVY 


work has begun on four 
guided missile ships of the County class and 
two will be laid down in the near future. Propel- 
ling machinery will be combined steam and gas 
turbine of an exceptionally compact and light 
design. They will carry the Seaslug missile for 
long range interception of aircraft, and, in com- 
mon with other ships, the Seacat missile for close 
air defence. The first of the three Tiger class 
cruisers will be commissioned in March 1959. 
Conversion of u.M.s. Bulwark to the role of 
Commando carrier will be completed during 
1959. Three frigates of the new Tribal class 
(general purpose) have been laid down. 

Preparations for the construction of the 
nuclear submarine Dreadnought are proceeding. 
The progress of this project is being greatly 
advanced by the assistance of the United States 
from whom the first propulsion unit is being 
bought. The first three submarines of the 
Porpoise class (diesel electric) were commissioned 
in 1958, and two more will follow this year. 

The Wessex all-weather helicopter will be- 
come the Navy’s main anti-submarine aircraft. 
The Scimitar single-seat fighter bomber is now 
coming into service. The Sea Vixen two-seat all- 
weather fighter will follow in the coming year 
and will carry Firestreak guided missiles. Pro- 
duction of the N.A.39 strike reconnaissance air- 
craft with high speed low-level performance is 
being proceeded with. 


ARMY 


In the next twelve months half the Army will 
have been re-equipped with the F.N. rifle and 
deliveries of Sterling sub-machine guns will be 
nearly completed. Two regiments of artillery 
have been equipped with the Corporal. Require- 
ments of Ferret scout cars, Saladin armoured 
cars and 1-ton armoured trucks will soon have 
been met in full. Large numbers of vehicles are 
being replaced. Greatly improved radio equip- 
ments are being introduced. Deliveries of the 
Thunderbird anti-aircraft weapon have started 
and work is proceeding on the development of a 
more advanced version. Other new weapons 
and equipment in varying stages of development 
include air-transportable anti-tank weapons, 
self-propelled guns, tracked vehicles, bridging 
equipment and short range nuclear weapons. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 


An increasing proportion of the strategic 
bomber force is being equipped with Vulcan and 
Victor aircraft. Their performance, in speed and 
altitude, remains unsurpassed by any bomber in 
service in any other country. 

There is a growing stock of kiloton bombs and 
production of megaton weapons proceeds 
steadily. The last series of British tests and valu- 
able exchange of information with the United 
States have enabled technical advances in the 
design of nuclear warheads to be made which 
will significantly increase the rate of production. 
The development of propelled stand-off bombs 
continues to progress satisfactorily. 

Having recently reviewed technical develop- 
ments here and in the United States, the 
Government have decided that Bluestreak is 
the type of ballastic missile best suited to 
British needs and development is therefore pro- 
ceeding. Thor is being deployed by the R.A.F. 
for training purposes. The United States 
Government confidently expect that Thor will 
soon attain its specified operational performance. 

The Lightning supersonic fighter will come 
into service in 1960, equipped initially with 
Firestreak, later with a more advanced weapon. 
Defence of the deterrent bases will be increas- 
ingly performed by ground-to-air missiles. 
Bloodhound is beginning to be deployed 
operationally. A more advanced ground-to-air 
weapon is being developed. 

No major change in the structure or role of 
Civil Defence is contemplated. 

To increase the mobility of the Forces the 
carrying capacity of R.A.F. Transport Com- 
mand is being expanded and new types of 
aircraft are being introduced. These include the 
Britannia, Argosy, Twin Pioneer and Bristol 192 
helicopter. 


INTER-SERVICE COMMANDS 


This system was introduced recently in the Aden 
Command. It has been decided to set up a 
similar command in the Mediterranean, as soon 
as practicable, and the possibility of doing so in 
the Far East is being investigated. 


RECRUITING 


The general trend in 1958 has been most satis- 
factory. Subject to some shortages in certain 


specialized branches there is every prospect that 
all three services will attain their 1962 all-regular 
ceilings (Navy, 88,000: Army, 165,000: R.A.F., 
135,000-U.K. adult males (all ranks), and could 
even exceed them if required. In view of the 
present favourable position, and to allow for 
later possible fluctuations, the Army is to accept 
recruits to a ceiling of about 180,000. 


EXPENDITURE 


Estimates for 1959-60 are £1,514 millions 
(ignoring expected receipts of £12 millions from 
Germany). They are divided — Navy, 370.7; 
Army, 441,35; R.A.F. 492.8; Ministry of 
Supply, 191.8; Ministry of Defence, 17.48 — all 
in {millions. This is some £20 millions higher 
than expected actual expenditure in 1958-9. 


MUTED TONES 
From The Manchester Guardian, February 11, 1959 


Mr. Sandys’s knife, much used for cutting 
defence programmes in previous years, has now 
been sheathed. His annual White Paper, pub- 
lished yesterday, mainly continues the decisions 
of 1957 and 1958. Britain’s nuclear bombing 
force is being built up; the Army is being run 
down, in readiness for the end of National 
Service ; air defence is gradually going over from 
manned aircraft to missiles; and the fleet is 
being slowly modernized. All these are old 
decisions. The new element in this year’s White 
Paper is its muted tone. It makes no great 
claims or sweeping assertions. It is quiet and 
factual. That cannot be only because Mr. 
Macmillan does not want any emphasis on 
military expenditure in an election year. It must 
also be, in part, because of two shocks that the 
Government has sustained — one from the critical 
onslaught of its own Conservative back-benchers 
last summer (and of the former Defence 
Minister, Mr. Head), and the other from the 
information it received at about the same time 
from the United States. The Conservative critics 
told the Government that it was giving too 
much emphasis to the strategic deterrent; the 
American information, given under the ex- 
tended interchange that Mr. Macmillan and 
Mr. Sandys arranged, showed that in the 
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development of new weapons Britain was about 
four years behind the United States. True, the 
R.A.F. at present has in service the world’s most 
advanced and efficient bombers, in the Vulcans 
and Victors, and the White Paper pays them a 
proper tribute. But in ballistic missiles, war- 
heads for missiles, and compact nuclear bombs 
we are — it is said — far behind. That is not sur- 
prising. We started later than the United States 
and with a fraction of its resources. The wonder 
is that our military scientists have achieved so 
much so quickly. Inevitably, however, the past 
few months must have seen a deeper reappraisal 
than the White Paper admits. 

It shows in the treatment of Britain’s most 
advanced deterrent missile, the Bluestreak. Last 
year we were told that Bluestreaks were being 
developed ‘on the highest priority’ and were 
‘being designed for launching from under- 
ground’. This year we are told that develop- 
ment ‘is proceeding’, but nothing is said of 
priority or of underground launching. Does this 
reticence imply some doubt on the Govern- 
ment’s side? Of course only the Cabinet and the 
closed circle of technical advisers know the true 
position — and only they can judge between the 
claims of liquid and solid fuels (the Bluestreak 
has liquid fuel and the American Minuteman 
has solid fuel), between ‘soft’ and ‘hard’ bases 
(the object of burying missiles deep underground 
is to protect them from surprise attack), and 
between the virtues of land-based, sea-based, 
and air-based weapons. The parliamentary 
Opposition, no less than the public, is in the 
dark. Two general points, however, are worth 
thought. One is that, given the British decision 
to have our own deterrent, our weapons ought 
to be the most advanced that we can develop at 
a reasonable cost. No cost for the Bluestreak 
programme is given in the White Paper, but 
evidently it will be no less expensive than de- 
velopment of the V-bombers. Consequently we 
cannot for long continue both together — not, at 
any rate, without a soaring defence budget. If 
the Bluestreak is to take precedence over the 
V-bombers — and they themselves will soon be 
like mobile launching platforms for the Blue 
Steel powered bomb (Avro’s rival to the Blue- 
streak) — we need to be certain that it is the best 
weapon. Is the Government beginning to have 
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doubts? Then there is the second general point: 
that, since this island with its cities and airfields 
presents a highly concentrated target, our 
weapons ought to make the fullest use of 
mobility and dispersal. The Bluestreak is 
immobile and, on the surface of the ground, 
highly vulnerable. By contrast, submarines 
carrying missiles are easy to disperse and safe 
from surprise attack. If Britain were to make 
greater use of submarines and less of land bases, 
the threat to her cities would be diminished. 
The Americans are building missile-bearing 
submarines. On British plans the White Paper is 
silent. 

The White Paper reports the decision to build 
the T.S.R.2 supersonic bomber, mainly for 
supporting the Army, and to develop for the 
Army a ‘short-range nuclear weapon’. This 
reflects the renewed attention to tactical forces, 
as does the raising of the Army’s ceiling for 
Regulars from 165,000 to 180,000 men. It also 
reflects the consequences of Conservative criti- 
cism — and perhaps of second thoughts in the 
Cabinet. Tactical atomic weapons, like the 
Army generally, are obviously more in favour 
than they were two years ago. There can be no 
quarrel with the strengthening of the central 
reserve — containing mobile brigades, airborne 
troops, and aircraft to carry both. It is needed 
not least for action on behalf of the United 
Nations (though that commitment, as in the past 


_ two White Papers, is thought by Mr. Sandys to 


be unfit for mention). But are tactical atomic 
weapons worth having? No final answer is pos- 
sible; but plainly any use of them will always 
bring the risk of all-out war, and in all-out war 
the tactical weapons are not decisive. Their 
main use must be in Europe, where they might 
have some value in stopping unexpected pene- 
tration of the land frontiers ; but, as soon as they 
are used, retaliation is likely against the airfields 
or the ground bases from which they have been 
fired. Since these bases may be deep in France or 
Italy — or in East Anglia — the flames will tend 
to rise fast. Indeed, the deterrent effect of our 
bigger weapons will have been lost. The stakes 
will have been raised, from conventional to 
nuclear war, by our own act. That is the weak- 
ness of tactical atomic weapons; they are as 
likely to feed the flames as to quell them. 
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The Great 


JEROME D. FRANK MD. 
Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
November, 1958 


Dr. }. D. Frank is Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry at the Fohns Hopkins Medical School. 
His interest in psychotherapy has led him to 

this diagnosis of what happens to Americans when 
they think of Soviet Russia and of what 

happens to the Russians when they think of the 
United States. (By permission of the 

Atlantic Monthly) 


Antagonism 


T HE nuclear arms race poses a mortal and in- 
creasingly pressing danger to civilization. It 
is obvious that the chief source of peril lies not in 
the nuclear weapons but in the human beings 
behind them, and that therefore the danger can 
only be resolved by changes in human attitudes. 
As a psychiatrist I have been struck by certain 
parallels between the behavior of nations today 
and that of mental patients. Though such paral- 
lels are always open to question, calling at- 
tention to them may serve to stimulate thinking 
about the human problems of the arms race. 

The prize for which the United States and 
Russia are unwittingly contending is mutual 
destruction, yet neither side seems able to 
change its course of action. A nuclear accident or 
error of judgment which could trigger a full- 
scale war becomes more probable with each 
passing day, as the power to fire nuclear weapons 
becomes ever more widely diffused and the 
warning time for effective retaliation steadily 
decreases. A year ago General Omar Bradley 
put it this way: “We are now speeding in- 
exorably toward a day when even the ingenuity 
of our scientists may be unable to save us from 
the consequences of a single rash act or a lone 
reckless hand upon the switch of an uninter- 
ceptorable missile.” 

Society reacts to this terrifying situation in two 
characteristic ways, both of which impede its 
solution. One is a remarkable indifference, prob- 
ably best illustrated by the almost total apathy 
concerning civil defense in both Russia and the 
United States; the other is the building of still 
more nuclear weapons, thereby intensifying the 
behavior which created the problem in the first 
place. Psychiatrists are familiar with both types 
of reaction in their patients and have termed 
them ‘denial’ and ‘repetition compulsion’. 
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In psychiatric jargon, denial is a patient’s at- 
tempt to deal with a massive threat by denying 
its existence. Examples are the patient with 
blindness due to brain disease who insists that 
he can see, or the patient in the back ward of a 
mental hospital who maintains that she is in a 
palace. The term is also used, perhaps un- 
warrantably, for the refusal of some mortally ill 
patients to accept the imminence of death. Since 
death is inevitable, it is perhaps just as well that 
no human being can steadily contemplate his 
own demise. In fact, without this safety device, 
life would probably be unbearable. So it is 
understandable that each person sees himself as 
surviving a nuclear war, and this is not affected 
by the fact that millions are faced with death 
simultaneously. 

It is particularly easy to deny the dangers of 
nuclear weapons because they are both un- 
precedented and impalpable. Nuclear energy is 
of an order of magnitude far beyond anything 
human beings have experienced before, except 
possibly those who live on the slopes of vol- 
canoes. The vast majority of Americans have 
never experienced even the destruction wrought 
by conventional weapons. Our land has not 
directly suffered war for about one hundred 
years, and then only a small area was involved. 
It is impossible to imagine the destructive power 
of twenty million tons of TNT, which a single 
hydrogen bomb can generate, much less what it 
would mean if hundreds or thousands of hydro- 
gen bombs exploded. Moreover, the nuclear 
threat does not impinge on any of the senses. 
Submarines lurking offshore, airplanes miles 
overhead, poised guided missiles thousands of 
miles away, even strontium-go nibbling at our 
bone marrow are all tasteless, odorless, silent, 
invisible, and impalpable. As a result it requires 
a constant effort of imagination to be aware of 
their presence. 

Denial of a danger prevents taking action to 
remove it. If the problem does not exist psy- 
chologically, there is no incentive to do any- 
thing about it. When death is threatened from 
sources beyond human control, denial is as good 
a way of handling it as any, since nothing can be 
done. But when the death threat is of human 
making and can be removed by human beings, 
then the tendency to deny its existence is tragic. 

More alarming than the tendency to deny the 
dangers of the nuclear arms race is the fact that 
attempts to find solutions lead only to intensi- 
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fication of a course of action which enhances the 
danger. Why can we not change behavior which 
we know is only making matters worse? One 
reason may be that we are frightened, and 
anxiety if too strong tends to make rigid both 
perception and behavior. 

Patients with emotional illness often show re- 
markable rigidity of behavior, which Freud 
labeled the repetition compulsion. They keep 
repeating the very acts which cause trouble for 
them. This seems to be partly a result of their 
chronic anxiety. The patient clings to a faulty 
solution to a problem because he is afraid to give 
it up. The more anxious a person is, the more 
rigid his behavior tends to become. Similarly, 
the more menacing the arms race becomes, the 
more frantically we build more weapons and the 
less we seem able to seek more sensible alter- 
natives. Anxiety also tends to freeze one’s 
perceptions of the world. There is nothing 
harder to stand than ambiguity, sc when faced 
with a dangerous situation one tends to over- 
simplify it. Everything becomes black and white. 
To use a technical term, thinking tends to 
become stereotyped. 

This is seen clearly in the stereotype of ‘the 
enemy’. No matter who the enemy is or who we 
are, the enemy tends to be perceived as in- 
tellectually inferior but possessed of an animal 
cunning which enables him easily to outwit us. 
The enemy is seen as cruel, treacherous, and 
bent on aggression. Our side is seen as intel- 
lectually superior but guileless and therefore 
easily victimized, peace-loving, honorable, and 
fighting only in self-defense. These stereotypes 
are probably as old as the human race and may 
be related to the fact that we are group animals. 
All gregarious creatures from ants to man 
automatically fear and hate the stranger, and 
whenever a group feels threatened by another, 
these primeval feelings reassert themselves. It is 
remarkable how rapidly the stereotype of the 
enemy can be shifted from one group to another. 
Scarcely more than a decade ago, Germany and 
Japan were cast in this role and Russia was our 
noble ally. Russia has now changed places with 
Germany and Japan, and we are not even 
embarrassed by the memory of our recent 
pictures of these three countries. 

The fact that the enemy — whoever he may 
be — is viewed as completely untrustworthy is a 
major source of tensions leading to war. 

The terrible thing about the mutual distrust 
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of enemies is that it is justified. Some enemies are 
untrustworthy to begin with, but all become so 
eventually. Enemies cannot trust each other be- 
cause each is forced to act in such a way as to 
justify the other’s misgivings. This is an example 
of what the sociologist Robert K. Merton has 
termed the ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’. 

The operation of the self-fulfilling prophecy is 
perhaps best seen in the behavior of individuals. 
All social behavior tends to elicit corresponding 
behavior from the person toward whom it is 
directed. Friendliness begets a friendly response, 
hostility a hostile one. So if you expect someone 
to react to you in a certain way, you may act 
toward him in such a manner that he reacts in 
the way you predicted. Thus you cause your own 
prophecy to be fulfilled. 

This can be seen most clearly in psychiatric 
patients, because of the rigidity of their be- 
havior. A good example is the paranoid patient 
who expects everyone to be his enemy. You may 
be disposed to be friendly when you first meet 
him. Since he is sure you hate him, however, he 
persistently rebuffs your advances and maintains 
a surly, suspicious manner. In the face of this 
you are very apt to come to dislike him. Thus he 
succeeds in confirming his prophecy that every- 
one is against him, and will be even more 
suspicious of the next person he meets. 

The same kind of mechanism operates at the 
level of societies. Russia and the United States 
each claim to base their foreign policy on the 
premise that the other would attack if it dared, 
and so each behaves in such a way as to make an 
attack increasingly likely. As General Douglas 
MacArthur pointed out in a speech to the 
American Legion in 1955, present tensions are 
“kept alive by two great illusions. The one, a 
complete belief on the part of the Soviet world 
that the capitalist powers are preparing to 
attack it; that sooner or later we intend to 
strike. And the other, a complete belief on the 
part of the capitalist countries that the Soviets 
are preparing to attack us. Both are wrong. 
Each side, so far as the masses are concerned, is 
equally desirous of peace. For either side, war 
with the other would mean nothing but disaster. 
Both equally dread it. But the constant accelera- 
tion of preparation may well, without specific 
intent, ultimately produce a spontaneous com- 
bustion.” 

The mutual expectancy of Russia and the 
United States that the other plans to attack leads 


each to negotiate to gain a supposed advantage, 
intensifying the mutual distrust. Russia wanted 
to ban atomic weapons when we alone had 
them ; we want to ban outer space as an area of 
conflict now that Russia seems to be ahead in 
this field. We ring Russia with bomber and 
missile bases, she treacherously crushes Hungary 
and develops I.c.B.m’s, each thereby strengthen- 
ing the other’s fear of attack and increasing the 
probability that it will occur. 

Another source of our inability to break out of 
our suicidal behavior pattern is that the exis- 
tence of limitless destructive energy has drastic- 
ally changed the traditional meanings of certain 
words and phrases, such as ‘defense’, ‘national 
security’, and ‘balance of power’. Use of these in 
their former meanings has become so automatic 
that we no longer subject them to critical 
scrutiny, especially since their connotations are 
reassuring. As a result, we may commit our- 
selves toga false conclusion even before we have 
started to think. It is especially hard to realize 
that the words are being misused because 
everyone does it from partisans of world govern- 
ment to isolationists. Moreover the misuse is 
casual, as if it were self-evident, which helps it to 
escape critical scrutiny. 

For example, we automatically refer to our 
nuclear arms policy as one of defense, yet there is 
no defense against nuclear weapons in the strict 
sense of the term. According to the dictionary, 
‘defense’ is ‘the state of being defended’, and 
‘defend’ is defined as ‘to shield from attack or 
violence, protect’. In pre-atomic days it was a 
comforting thought that for each new offense 
weapon, a genuine defense was eventually de- 
veloped. Even though the protection it afforded 
was never perfect, it was adequate. Today, when 
one fighter-bomber with nuclear weapons carries 
more destructive power than all the bombers in 
World War II, a defense that is even ninety per 
cent effective would not prevent vast destruction. 
What is really meant by defense today is deter- 
rence through threat of retaliation. But in using 
the word ‘defense’ to justify continued arming, 
we automatically slip into thinking of it in its old 
connotation. For example, Robert Nathan 
recently spoke of our creating a ‘massive 
defensive shield’. There is no shield against 
nuclear weapons, but only a precarious “balance 
of terror’ which is, at best, a brief reprieve and 
which may, with luck, gain us enough time to 
find a better solution. 
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Another phrase which no longer means any- 
thing is ‘balance of power’, and concepts implied 
by it, such as ‘catching up’ with the Russians, 
are equally meaningless. For phrases implying 
relative strength have no meaning when each 
side can destroy the other many times over. 
What does ‘catch up’ mean when, according to 
President Eisenhower, we can already bring 
‘near annihilation’ to Russia? And how do we 
know when we have caught up? We are said to 
have about 35,000 atom bombs; Russia, 10,000. 
Are we balanced or not? 

A third phrase which is rapidly losing its 
meaning is ‘national security’. These words 
imply that one nation can be secure at the 
expense of the security of other nations. No 
nation can control the fall-out it receives from 
atomic explosions anywhere in the world ; soon 
no nation will be able to control its own weather. 
Every inch of the globe can soon come under ob- 
servation or attack from earth satellites. Those 
who think in terms of national security already 
foresee America fighting Russia for control of the 
moon. In today’s world, either all nations are 
secure or none is. 

Finally, there is the word ‘stalemate’. Those 
who feel we must continue the arms race argue 
that if we maintain the stalemate long enough, 
eventually things will somehow work out. This 
term, derived from chess, conjures up an image 
of static deadlock which involves no further 
threat to either side. The arms race is far from 
static. Each day it continues increases the 
chances of mutual destruction and decreases the 
chances of peaceful accommodation. The use of 
‘stalemate’ to describe this state of affairs can 
only lead to faulty thinking and a false sense of 
security. 

One sign that a person’s thinking processes 
have gone seriously awry is inability to detect 
absurdities. For example, if a patient can see 
nothing wrong with the statement, “Bill Jones’s 
feet are so big he has to put his pants on over his 
head’’, psychiatrists worry about the intactness 
of his intellectual processes. Our failure to take 


account of the changed meanings of words leads 
us to make statements which are almost as 
absurd. A recent editorial in the Baltimore Sun 
spoke of “the grim business of balancing power 
against power as our only means of assuring 
peace”. How can balancing power against 
power, which in the past has led only to war, 
assure peace? And what does it mean to balance 
power against power after each side has enough 
power to destroy the other many times over? 
Pronouncements about American missile and 
bomber bases in the N.A.T.O. countries contain a 
more striking absurdity, which passes unnoticed, 
perhaps because the contradictory thoughts do 
not occur in the same statement. The contradic- 
tory statements are that these bases will enable us 
to retaliate instantly, and that the missiles cannot 
be fired except after consulting with our allies. 

This is the kind of semantic tangle in which we 
find ourselves today. We seem to have slipped 
into George Orwell’s world of doublethink with- 
out knowing it. 

To summarize: the inability of Russia and 
America to break out of the arms race may in- 
volve several psychological factors. Fear tends to 
make us deny the existence of the danger, 
especially since the threat lies outside previous 
experience. When we do face up to it, the same 
fear makes :t difficult for each country to change 
the behavior which creates the danger, especially 
since each is forced to behave in such a way as to 
confirm the other’s suspicions — the self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

These social attitudes are probably as old as 
mankind. In the past they have regularly led to 
wars which destroyed small portions of 
humanity. From the standpoint of the human 
race this was tolerable, for there were always 
enough survivors. Now, for the first time, these 
attitudes must be drastically modified if the 
human adventure is to continue. The task is 
made more difficult because nuclear energy has 
changed the traditional meanings of certain 
words that we habitually use in thinking about 
the issues of war and peace. 
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The 
French Army 


and ho the past few years a group of French 

officers has reconsidered the problems in- 

volved in fighting a particular kind of limited 

war — the war against subversion and revolu- 

tion — and reached conclusions that have 

i ia Guerre become codified and famous under the name La 

Guerre Révolutionnaire. The roots of these theories 

go far back in time and are considerably dif- 

fused; on the military plane the immediate 

impulses giving rise to them were the French 

Révolution- defeats in Indo-China and Tunisia, followed by 

the Algerian stalemate. The doctrine is an 

answer to the methods of insurrectional war 

successfully employed against France, or rather 

bd to an interpretation of these methods. Whether 

hnalre the French theorists’ reading of Trotski, Mao 

Tse-tung, and their national followers is 

entirely accurate may be doubted, but such a 


PETER PARET question lies beyond the scope of a short article, 
which attempts no more than to compress the 
From Journal of the numerous writings on La Guerre Révolutionnaire 
Royal United Service Institution into a representative outline, sketch the his- 
torical background, and suggest at least a few 
February, 1959 significant implications of a doctrine that has 
; lately achieved a striking and peculiar im- 

portance. 
Mr. Paret served in American Combat Intelligence Generally in modern war the civilian popula- 
during the last war and is now engaged in tion does not constitute the main, and certainly 
military historical studies in London. not the first, object of attention. It is usually 


This analysis of French military experience explores thought necessary to deal with the enemy’s 


armed forces and his war-making potential 
a range of ideas to which too little attention before the population as such can be subjected 


has been paid in the English-speaking press to direct pressure. In revolutionary war this 
(By permission of The Royal United Services order is reversed. Revolutionary or insur- 
Institute) rectional war has for its aim the take-over of 


power in the state — that is, internal conquest — 
made possible through the active help of a 
population that the insurgents have “‘physically 
and morally conquered’’.! Military power plays 
a secondary role in such a contest; the decisive 
factor is the population, which is both the 


* Ximenés, ‘La guerre révolutionnaire et ses données fondamentales’* 
Revue Militaire d’ Information, February-March, 1957, p. 8. 
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strongest force in the struggle as well as its 
primary object. 

To place army and people into separate 
categories may, however, be misleading; they 
are interdependent in revolutionary eyes. The 
populace, according to Mao’s well-known 
formulation, is for the army what water is for 
fish. And more concretely, “A red army .. . 
without the support of the population and the 
guerrillas would be a one-armed warrior.” The 
conquest of the population is therefore the in- 
dispensable opening of insurrectional war. 
Once this has been achieved, once the popula- 
tion has been schooled and organized for the 
revolutionary purpose, it becomes possible to go 
on to a second stage — open warfare — under 
conditions that are unfavourable to the enemy, 
even though his military forces may be larger 
and, according to traditional standards, better 
trained and equipped than those of the in- 
surgents. 

The initial move in the fight to control the 
people consists in the creation of ‘bases’. By 
‘base’ the vocabulary of La Guerre Révolutionnaire 
means any area, perhaps no larger than a 
village, whose inhabitants have been won over 
to the revolutionary cause and now find them- 
selves under its physical and psychological 
domination. The correct strategy would then be 
to multiply and develop these bases until larger 
‘liberated zones’ are created, from which 
military attacks can eventually be launched 
against the government. The whole process may 
be conveniently divided into five stages.* 

(1) The first bases are established by propa- 
gandists who secretly set to work among the 
people, appeal to any resentment against the 
legal authorities, perhaps found a discussion 
group, while taking care not to offend local 
attitudes and prejudices by too blatant a dif- 
fusion of revolutionary ideology. Their task is 
the preliminary reconnaissance of the ground 
over which the main battle will be fought: the 
population. 

(2) Once the agitators have secured a reason- 
able foothold in the life of the village or town- 
quarter, they begin to organize the people into 
politically conscious groups, according to age, 
occupation, and interests. These groups super- 


2 Commandant J. Hogard, ‘Guerre révolutionnaire et pacification’, 
Revue Militaire d’ Information, January, 1957, p. 11. mmandant 
Hogard’s categories have been criticized as being too rigid and are not 
used by every writer; their clarity nevertheless renders them most 
acceptable in a brief survey. 
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vise each other, and in turn are controlled by 
committees on which active insurgents pre- 
dominate. Gradually a network of co-ordinated 
opposition to the régime spreads over the 
country ; what the French in Indo-China called 
pourrissement — rot — sets in. An infrastructure of 
propagandists, agitators, spies, and political and 
ideological leaders assists and directs dis- 
satisfied elements among the population ; revolu- 
tionary discipline is imposed, which uses terror 
and assassination to eliminate dangerous op- 
ponents and intimidate the neutral and in- 
different. The people grow unwilling or afraid 
to help the legal authorities, who may only now 
begin to suspect the difficulty of the struggle 
against their invisible enemies. They will, for 
instance, find it almost impossible to introduce 
their own agents into the secret network, and so 
are deprived of essential intelligence; on the 
other hand the ‘base’ provides reasonable 
security for the instigators of the strikes, 
sabotage, manifestations, and even the riots that 
are needed to develop a climate favourable to 
revolt. 

(3) Armed bands are formed, which engage in 
small actions such as ambushing a government 
patrol or raiding an isolated police post. 
Propaganda, psychological warfare and sabot- 
tage grow intense. 

(4) Terrorism and guerrilla activity compel 
government forces to withdraw from certain 
areas, and the insurgents succeed in creating 
liberated zones or bases d’appui — territory “‘in 
which the legal government has been completely 
eliminated and the revolutionaries have installed 
their own system’’.? The rebel leaders can emerge 
into the open and establish a provisional govern- 
ment, not only to strengthen their control of the 
people but also to gain whatever advantage 
might lie in the factor of legality. Governments 
friendly to the insurrection can now recognize 
it, supply it with arms, and act in its interests on 
the international scene. A Regular army is 
organized, which further helps to transform in- 

_Surrection into legitimate war. By extending 
their raids and acts of terrorism to the still un- 
conquered areas, the rebels do all in their power 
to compromise the population and widen the 
rift between it and the authorities. 

(5) The last phase consists in a general 
psychological and military offensive against the 
government and its armed forces. 


* Ximenés, p. 17. 
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Obviously this, or any, classification cannot 
reflect the fluidity of the revolutionary process. 
Events overlap and blend, to some extent their 
sequences vary. For instance, dissatisfied men 
may band together, find arms, establish them- 
selves in a village, and proceed to transform it 
into a ‘base’; though it must be remembered 
that as long as they are not protected by the 
population they can hardly be a match for 
government forces. Nor may it prove necessary 
to go through all five steps; the organization of 
liberated zones, or even of strong guerrilla units, 
may demoralize an opponent and induce him to 
grant fatal concessions. Nor, as has already been 
suggested, can strict divisions be drawn between 
the revolutionary army, guerrillas, and the mass 
of the population. The lack of complex equip- 
ment and of a long administrative tail renders 
much technical training unnecessary; it is easy 
for a civilian to pass into a guerrilla formation or 
into the Regular army. Regular units may be 
assigned to perform the tasks of guerrillas. One 
of the most important aspects of war, the gather- 
ing of intelligence, lies for the greatest part in 
the hands of civilians; and it should be noted 
that the rebels do not separate military, political, 
and economic intelligence. 

The unusually close connection and inter- 
dependence of military, political, and psy- 
chological means is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of La Guerre Révolutionnaire. In 
recent years this manner of fighting has generally 
proved itself superior to the orthodox methods 
opposing it. Traditional principles of war are 
accepted by the insurgents, such as the need of 
safeguarding the security of the base, or of 
maintaining the morale of one’s forces; but in 
the framework of very extensive political and 
psychological efforts. The superiority of the 
revolutionary armies, which are scarcely ever as 
well equipped as the forces they dodge, harass, 
and finally defeat, is based on two factors: the 
disciplined political conviction of their cadres, 
and the conquest of the population. The wars 
they fight are usually of long duration and 
marked by a relative absence of fronts, their 
clandestine and ideological features impose a 
heavy moral strain on both sides. 

A summary of the French answer to insur- 
rectional war might well begin with Com- 
mandant Hogard’s argument that to win, the 
French must first give up certain illusions. They 
should realize that complete victory is almost 


impossible to achieve. If the enemy is beaten in 
the third, fourth, or fifth stage of insurrectional 
development, he can easily enough revert to an 
earlier phase. The best one might hope for is to 
limit him to the establishment of cells and the 
spreading of propaganda. It would furthermore 
be dangerous to confuse the cause of insur- 
rectional war — the will of an organization, 
which sets off the struggle and pursues it — with 
the ‘internal contradictions’ of society exploited 
by the rebels. The Algerian rebellion, according 
to this interpretation, was not born of Muslim 
discontent with political and economic in- 
equalities; the real cause lay in the wish of 
Cairo and the F.L.N. to chase the French from 
North Africa. It would therefore be pointless to 
expect that political and economic reforms by 
themselves could end the insurrection. 

To hope that a revolutionary war can be won 
by arms alone is, however, equally vain. As long 
as the infrastructure of the bases remains in being, 
decimated rebel units are easily reinforced and 
even newly organized. “‘A resistance movement 
can be stamped out’’, a civilian authority has 
written, “by annihilating all of its networks, no 
matter where they be, if one is ready to pay the 
price. But . . . these various political cells would 
simply start growing all over again soon after 
military defeat”’.1 

Finally, it is wrong to think that the war can 
be won by negotiation. The rebels are not 
interested in partial victory; negotiations only 
accelerate the process that leads to their gaining 
total power in the country.? 

Once freed from these misconceptions, Com- 
mandant Hogard suggests that it should be 
possible to exploit the doctrine’s weaknesses, of 
which three seem particularly important. 

(1) Insurrectional war assigns a pre-eminent 
role to psychological warfare. Its use “‘is based 
on the sense of good and evil innate in every 
human being . . . if the revolution wishes to 
succeed it must pervert this moral sense’’. The 
superior moral and ethical code of the French 
should give them an advantage over the enemy, 


1 Testimony of Germaine Tillion presented at the trial of the F.1.N. 
EY of the Algiers area, and reprinted in Encounter, December, 
1959, P- 19. 


2 A common argument against compromise endings of insurrectional 
war. See, for instance, Colonel Nemo. ‘A la saeneaai d’une doctrine’, 
Revue Militaire Générale, March, 1958, pp. 345-6. Colonel Nemo does, 
however, admit the theoretical ibility of such struggles ending in a 


compromise, a Fg gat he does not envisage in the case of nuclear 
war. See also Co! 


1. J. Bonnet, Les guerres insurrectionnelles, Paris, 1958. 
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as long as they show equal aptitude in the use of 
psychological warfare. 

(2) The early process of insurrectional war, 
the movement from propaganda to the first 
tentative raids, is a slow one. The enemy forges 
his weapons under the eyes of the legal authori- 
ties, and can only hope that security forces do 
not interfere until he himself is ready. 

(3) Most important, the conquest and control 
of the population, which is an indispensable 
condition of success, is wholly dependent on the 
existence of an infrastructure, the politico- 
military network covering the bases. If this 
organization is broken up, the war collapses. 

Specifically, government action should pro- 
ceed along the following lines. During the early 
stages of an insurrection — the first two phases 
when violence has not yet broken out — it is 
relatively easy to prevent further deterioration 
by an energetic effort to educate public opinion, 
coupled with necessary reforms, repression by 
the police, administration and courts; and by 
intelligent army control of the danger zones. 
This latter would consist of a network of small 
posts, of company or even section strength, 
backed up by mobile detachments that are 
ready to intervene in emergencies. Besides con- 
trolling their respective areas and gathering 
intelligence, these posts serve as centres of 
social communication, which attempt to super- 
vise and guide the lives of the inhabitants. 
The closer the co-operation between military 
and civil authorities, the more dependable the 
success of this counter-network to the illegal 
infrastructure. 

One of the important practical effects of the 
ideas of La Guerre Révolutionnaire has been the 
establishment by the French of sizeable ad- 
ministrative and psychological warfare services. 
In February, 1955, the first centre d’ instruction 
la guerre psychologique was set up in Paris, followed 
by the formation of bureaux psychologiques in 
Algeria, which were primarily intended to teach 
French soldiers the political and social aspects 
of the North-African war. In April, 1956, the 
Ministry of National Defence instituted a service 
d’ action psychologique et d’information (s.a.P.1.) and 
some months later the first units of the new 
‘seventh arm of the Service’ came into being 
—four propaganda companies, compagnies de haut- 
parleurs et tracts (c.u.P.T.), of which three were 
stationed in Algeria and the fourth at Vincennes. 


1 Hogard, p. 15. 
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In the summer of 1957 the 5iéme bureaux were 
revived (press, psychological warfare, national 
affairs), and inserted into the echelons of corps 
general staffs and of the military regions. Since 
July, 1958, this organization is capped by the 
5iéme section of the General Staff, under Admiral 
Cabanier, whose duty it is “to direct and co- 
ordinate the psychological action of national 
defence”’.® 

Another innovation is the establishment in 
Algeria of the services administratives spéciaux 
(s.a.s.). They consist of about six hundred 
Regular and reserve officers, who serve as 
teachers, doctors, engineers, and ‘native affairs’ 
officers, run liaison missions in towns and 
villages for the general welfare of the Muslims, 
recruit and arm the local home-guards, allocate 
housing, and have in every respect done an 
outstanding job of administration. 

But such schemes, which in Algeria a special 
correspondent of The Times has described as 
‘reforms against the clock’, may not succeed in 
preventing violence from breaking out. If the 
insurrection has not been contained and the 
rebels manage to reach the third, fourth, or 
fifth phase of revolutionary war, the army has a 
four-fold task. 

(1) The protection of communications and of 
essential administrative and economic centres. 
This is an unavoidable duty; but as large 
numbers of troops are required and the effort 
does not directly contribute to the defeat of the 
enemy, it should be curtailed as much as pos- 
sible. For military purposes, the importance of 
roads and railways can be overestimated. If 
possible men should either be moved by plane 
or helicopter, or should march, a unit on foot 
being infinitely less vulnerable than one that is 
motorized. 

(2) Under any circumstance, protecting com- 
munications and bases only makes sense if it is 
followed up by measures leading towards control 
of the whole area, and 

(3) its pacification. Experience has shown that 
these two tasks can best be accomplished by 
spreading and augmenting the network of small 
posts. These should be manned as much as 
possible by permanent garrisons, made up of 
soldiers with intimate knowledge of the sur- 
rounding territory and its inhabitants, trained in 
guerrilla tactics and the gathering of informa- 


sj Planchais, ‘La “septitme arme” doit-elle rester l’apanage 
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tion. The advisable strength of the posts depends 
on local circumstances. Commandant Hogard 
has suggested that the proportion should usually 
be one soldier to every fifteen or twenty natives. 
The commanding officers must be aware of the 
cardinal need to win over the population, and 
if possible to mobilize it against the rebels. This 
again demands close co-operation between civil 
and military authorities, and the effective in- 
tegration of political, administrative, economic, 
psychological, and military forces. Teamwork is 
essential for solving the greatest problems down 
to such questions as whether and when a home- 
guard should be formed in a particular village. 
As these native defence groups, whose best 
members are often reformed rebels, gain 
strength and reliability, they release army units 
for other tasks. The army will be careful not to 
proceed with the pacification of new regions 
until its own base is secure. It might establish 
forbidden zones, from which all civilians 
are evacuated, and which are relatively easy 
to control with purely military means. It 
might also, if absolutely necessary, resettle 
entire communities so that these can be properly 
supervised, protected and denied to the 
enemy. 

(4) The army’s fourth duty is to destroy the 
enemy forces. This can never be an aim in 
itself; it is only useful insofar as the dismantling 
of the rebel infrastructure is speeded up. The 
army’s measures must therefore be guided as 
much by political and psychological considera- 
tions as by military ones — perhaps more so. 
The tactics employed are generally those of the 
conventional ‘small’ or guerrilla war. In areas 
that the army is not yet powerful enough to 
pacify, commando raids on specific objects, 
economic blockade, or the setting up of for- 
bidden zones seem more useful than large 
expeditions, which cannot be carried out with 
sufficient secrecy and often leave deplorable 
effects on the population, ‘“‘the troops having 
the tendency to consider themselves in enemy 
territory”. Besides, the inevitable withdrawal 
discourages loyal elements, and is always repre- 
sented by the rebels as a defeat. 

To sum up, the French solution of the prob- 


* lems presented by insurrectional war may be 


characterized as a total effort, carried on 
aggressively in every area of human activity, 
demanding close integration of the different 
forces employed, even to the point of eliminat- 


ing the distinctions between civil and military 
authorities, while never ignoring the importance 
of offering the people an ideal round which it 
can rally. In the non-violent ‘pre-insurrectional’ 
phase, the enemy’s manceuvres can be parried 
by a suitable defence organization and by 
vigorous psychological measures. If violence has 
broken out the riposte must spring from the 
physical and moral mobilization of the people.? 
At the same time, the morale of one’s own forces 
needs to be extremely high. The soldier must 
meet his clandestine opponent with equal faith 
and determination. “Passion can only be fought 
with passion”’.? 

The conflicts in Indo-China and North 
Africa cannot by themselves explain why just 
the French should have analysed and elaborated 
the doctrine of La Guerre Révolutionnaire and now 
put so much faith in its efficacy. Other 
European armies too have had to deal, and are 
dealing today, with insurrection and revolution. 
French history, however, enshrines two pro- 
found influences to which the contemporary 
doctrine is very closely related. The one nearer 
to us in time is the tradition of Armée d’ Afrique. 
Differences between it and the army in metro- 
politan France were often even more strongly 
marked than those that usually divide home and 
colonial forces. Empire-building officers would 
naturally advocate extreme mobility in political 
and military tactics, and as could be expected, 
such ideas were not always appreciated at home. 
To this must be added the strong sense of mission 
felt by many colonial soldiers, again a natural 
enough attitude in men who fought and lived 
among subject races, but heavy with implica- 
tions as soon as they tried to impose their con- 
cepts of a regenerating élite on to the home 
army and France itself. That one of the first 
duties of an officer lay in educating and shaping 
society at home and overseas was dogma to 
Lyautey as well as to Gallieni; both moreover 
believed that no sharp distinction should be 
drawn between soldier and administrator. It was 
not the label but the man that mattered; he 
who was only a soldier was a bad soldier. The 
best means of pacification, Gallieni wrote from 
Madagascar sixty years ago, is the combined 
use of force and politics, and political action is 


2 Captain A. Souyris, ‘Les conditions de la et de la riposte 
a la guerre révolutionnaire’, Revue Militaire d’ Information, February- 
» 1957, P- gO. 


* Colonel Nemo, ‘L’organisation de la guérilla et le réle des orces 
réguliéres’, Revue Militaire Générale, April, 1957, p. 510. 
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by far the more important. Finally, both in- 
sisted that military and administrative authority 
should reside in the same hands, not only at the 
summit of the hierarchy but also on its lower 
levels. 

It is precisely from the ranks of officers with 
long service in Asia and Africa that the theorists 
of insurrectional warfare have emerged. At first 
they met with strong opposition. As recently as 
1954 students at the Ecole de Guerre were 
criticized for the extent to which experiences 
in Indo-China had influenced and ‘deformed’ 
their military judgment. Not until 1956 did 
acceptance become widespread and official. The 
following year appeared what is still the most 
complete study of La Guerre Révolutionnaire, when 
an entire issue of the Revue Militaire d’ Information 
was given over to the subject. It opened with an 
introduction by Colonel Lacheroy, a specialist 
in the field, who after the coup d’état last May 
became General Salan’s chief spokesman in 
Algiers. 

A second force in French history that has 
particular bearing on the doctrine is the early 
military experience of the French Revolution. 
Last summer Lieut.-Colonel Chalmin pub- 
lished an article in the Revue Historique de [ Armée 
which tried to show that the wars waged by the 
Assembly and the Convention shared many 
characteristics with La Guerre Révolutionnaire. His 
definitions may occasionally be vague but 
several of his arguments are convincing. 
Certainly the campaigns of 1792 and 1793 were 
fought under the banner of ideals and ideas; 
and at first events to some extent reflected 
official propaganda. War was waged against 
kings and palaces, not against the people; great 
efforts were made both to indoctrinate one’s own 
troops and to subvert the loyalties of foreign 
subjects with the principles of universal liberty 
and the rights of man. ‘Limited’ cabinet wars 
became swamped by the passions of ideological 
and national struggles, whose boundless power 
did not grow apparent for another century. The 
immediate fate of French psychological warfare, 
however, as Colonel Chalmin writes, was its 
nullification by military realities: the indis- 
cipline of French units, the massacres and loot- 
ing, the imposition of pro-French administra- 
tions — all this repelled the foreign populations 


1.The number of February-March, 1957. It was in such demand 
that a second edition was printed. By August, 1958, almost all of the 
48,000 copies had been sold. 
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that had been so assiduously courted a short 
time before. Cannons again outweighed slogans. 
Nevertheless the French Army always retained 
a certain interest in the problems of insurrection 
and subversion — one of its officers, Com- 
mandant Roquet, published a study on the 
subject as early as 1830 — an interest that became 
decisively heightened by the tragic consequences 
of 1940: the German occupation and Vichy. 

The French analysis of insurrection and its 
control contains so many familiar features that 
some observers may be tempted to see little 
difference between La Guerre Révolutionnaire and 
conventional means of dealing with revolts. 
Twenty-five years ago Sir Charles Gwynn 
described the problems of suppressing revolu- 
tionary movements in words that at first sight 
might have been used by any of the writers 
quoted earlier. Rebellion, he wrote, commonly 
implies “guerrilla warfare, carried on by armed 
bands acting possibly under the instructions 
of a centralized organization, but with little 
cohesion. Such bands depend for effectiveness 
on the capacity of individual leaders; they 
avoid collisions of a decisive character with 
Government troops. Their aim is to show 
defiance of Government, to make its machinery 
unworkable and to prove its impotence, hoping 
by a process of attrition to wear down its deter- 
mination. Their actions take the form of 
sabotage, of ambushes in which they can inflict 
loss with a minimum of risk, and attacks on 
small isolated detachments. 

“The suppression of such movements, unless 
nipped in the bud, is a slow business. . . . It 
becomes a battle of wits in which the develop- 
ment of a well-organized intelligence service, 
great mobility, rapid means of intercom- 
munication, and close co-operation between all 
Government forces are essential.”’? 

The parallels are indeed striking, but re- 
flection shows that they cannot be pursued too 
far. Insurgents today, in the French view, are 
led by a centralized command that can impose 
high degrees of cohesion and continuity on their 
operations; they are also far better organized 
and trained, tactically as well as ideologically, 
than their predecessors of one or two generations 
ago. Besides, traditional policy never tried to do 
much more than to maintain order by exacting 
passive obedience, while La Guerre Révolutionnaire 


* Major-General Sir Charles W. Gwynn, Imperial Policing, and ed., 
London, 1939, pp. 11-12. 
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postulates that the people’s active co-operation 
must be won, not only to help defeat the rebels 
today but to produce immunity against renewed 
attempts at subversion tomorrow. It is this which 
entails the use of psychological warfare on a 
scale for which no counterpart can be found in 
the past. The tactful wooing of Moplah and 
Afridi leaders stands in about the same relation- 
ship to the treatment of the inhabitants of Algérie 
Frangaise as a one-hour counselling session to a 
full-length course of psychoanalytic therapy. 

The advocacy of close contact between 
soldier and population forms another break 
with conventional measures, which never in- 
cluded the social-tutorial relationship envisaged 
by the French writers. This would in any case 
have been rendered impossible by the traditional 
preference for large mobile forces over networks 
of small permanent posts. It is superfluous to 
add that Lg Guerre Révolutionnaire foresees a 
degree of civil-military co-ordination going, for 
instance, far beyond the practice of British rule 
in India, which besides never renounced the 
supremacy of civil government for more than 
carefully defined and limited periods. 

To have recognized that the overseas tasks 
facing the French Army after 1945 could not be 
mastered by conventional means alone is an 
undeniable achievement of the theorists of La 
Guerre Révolutionnaire. Situations have arisen, 
which though not new in all respects contained 
so many novel factors in unfamiliar combina- 
tions that a thorough review of military funda- 
mentals became essential. This duty was not 
shirked. The resultant theories show some in- 
consistencies, have not been worked out in all 
details, and even their advocates presumably do 
not claim to have found the final answer; but 
the doctrine is an important and provocative 
step in the endless codification of war. 

What is certainly wanted are more exact 
definitions of the basic concepts — for instance, 
whether ‘revolutionary’ and ‘insurrectional’ war 
are really interchangeable terms; and if not, 
what precisely each means. The chief reason for 
this terminological fuzziness is an inclination to 
see Communism behind all such movements, 
either as directly instigating them or as working 


1 A question occasionally debated is whether in view of its complete 
seizure of the individual, — Guerre Révolutionnaire should really be 
considered a form of ‘limited’ warfare. See, for instance, Colonel 
Nemo’s A Ia recherche d’une doctrine, already referred to, which suggests 
that total war has two components, Guerre Réw ire and nuclear 
war; and General Ely’s articles in recent issues of the Revue de Défense 
Nationale and the Revue Militaire Générale. 


through nationalist parties which it will in due 
course replace. Reference need only be made to 
Germany after the First World War, Spain in 
the 1930s, Palestine after the Second World 
War, and Cyprus today, to show that this view 
is based on a comic-strip concept of history. 

Apart from its reformulation of military 
principles in the light of contemporary develop- 
ments, the French analysis has the merit of lay- 
ing great stress on the importance of psycho- 
logical warfare. No Western power has yet 
made full use of this weapon and it continues to 
be widely suspected, not always without reason 
when one considers some recent attempts at 
selling the democratic way of life to uncom- 
mitted peoples. Intelligently and objectively 
employed, however, it can achieve great 
results, as the British experience in Malaya has 
proved. Have the French shown a similar will- 
ingness to understand the other’s point of view 
and to renounce their own prejudices when 
necessary ? An opposite tendency is suggested by 
their writings, of which Commandant Hogard’s 
already quoted discussion may be considered 
typical. The psychological counter-attack, he 
argued, must oppose the rebels’ perversion of 
values “with the superior moral code of the 
French.” Certainly no one should dismiss the 
exemplary qualities of Western civilization; on 
the other hand it is parochial to suppose that 
they are acknowledged and longed-for the 
world over. The Muslims may prefer crude 
nationalism to liberty, equality, and fraternity ; 
and the imposition of these not always per- 
fectly presented ideals is just that —- an imposition, 
which people will resist insofar as it goes against 
their own profoundly held feelings and at- 
titudes. Only if men find themselves in a totally 
restrictive society, as prisoners for instance, can 
they be thoroughly re-educated, or brain- 
washed ; and indeed the measures advocated by 
La Guerre Révolutionnaire, unless held in bounds 
by a firm respect for individual liberty, must 
logically lead to Chinese practices. 

The proposition that the army is not only a 
fighting force but an agency of education and 
moral regeneration as well is fundamental to 
the doctrine. Here the obvious question 
arises whether one can really expect an army 
engaged in a difficult and treacherous cam- 
paign to be composed simultaneously of 
soldiers and evangelists. Are not the offences 
described by Colonel Chalmin bound to happen 
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in 1959 as they did in 1793? Is not the inherent 
contradiction between force and persuasion al- 
ways rather greater than the possibility of their 
co-operation? In a talk last year at Chatham 
House, Edward Behr estimated that at least a 
quarter of the dead claimed by the French 
forces in their reports of engagements fought is 
composed of civilians. It is not surprising, he 
concludes, that “French ruthlessness in dealing 
with the rebellion has in fact driven the Muslim 
middle-class straight into the arms of the 
rebels.” More than one senior officer has 
complained that, training and exhortations to 
the contrary, the soldier in Algeria tends to 
ignore his psychological tasks, isolates himself 
from the natives, and pays attention to the 
business of fighting alone; and as the enemy 
does not wear uniform it is only too easy for 
innocent people to get hurt. 

In the studies of La Guerre Révolutionnaire 
illegal methods are mentioned only as excep- 
tions. “‘If it is true that certain blameable deeds 
were committed (deeds punished however when 
they became known) it is unjust to reproach 
the Army for occasionally making mistakes in 
doing a job that is not its own and in which it 
only obeys orders from the civilian authorities.””? 
And, “unfriendly propaganda can find isolated 
instances, which in no way correspond to official 
directives and are severely punished.”* Enough, 
however, is known of events in Algeria to sug- 
gest that these quotations fall short of reflecting 
the actual situation; nor are all officers equally 
willing to dismiss a problem that undoubtedly 
exists. General Pierre Billotte wrote, ‘““On the 
subject of torture I am unequivocal: in what- 
ever form, for whatever purpose, it is unaccept- 
able, inadmissible, to be condemned; it casts a 
slur on the honour of Army and country. The 
ideological character of modern war changes 
nothing in this. On the contrary, in struggles of 
this kind, victory eventually falls to the more 
noble ideology ; the greater respect for moral and 
human values constitutes one of the most 
effective means of gaining victory since it goes 
directly to the hearts of men who are tem- 
porarily hostile. Besides, the excuse heard 
occasionally that one tortured man may perhaps 


1 *The Algerian Dilemma’, reprinted in International Affairs, July 1958. 
* Quoted in Monteil, Les Officiers, Paris, 1958, p. 178. 
* Souyris, p. 96. 


save a hundred of our own is not valid. First, in 
very few cases does the unfortunate prisongy 
possess information of such importance. Further- 
more and above all, though this is a cruel duty, 
a commanding officer must not hesitate to 
expose his men and even the population under 
his protection to greater danger rather than 
make use of a dishonourable practice. A com- 
mander who lacks the moral strength for carry- 
ing out such a duty does not deserve to command 
French troops. The spirit of sacrifice is the 
cardinal virtue of the soldier”. This avowal 
may sound antiquated and impractical, but it 
reflects that superior moral code which the 
theorists of La Guerre Révolutionnaire never fail to 
invoke and which they abandon only at the 
peril of growing indistinguishable from their 
enemies. The dangers always inherent in 
combining civil and military authority need not 
be dwelt on — occasionally they must be risked — 
but it may legitimately be asked to what extent 
acceptance of the rebel weapons — infrastructure, 
thought-control, torture — cripples those stand- 
ards on which the hopes of victory are sup- 
posedly based.® 

More than anything else, those officers who 
seriously accept all tenets of La Guerre Révolu- 
tionnaire admire the ideological solidarity of their 
Chinese and Viet-Namese preceptors, which 
superficially appears far stronger than their own. 
The rebels generally manage to secure not only 
a safe physical, but also a safe ideological base ; 
the two, as has been said, are identical in in- 
surrectional war. Undoubtedly France is more 
complex, more contradictory, much more dif- 
ficult to mobilize, and some observers have 
begun to lose faith in what for long has con- 
stituted an essential factor in its make-up — “It 
is time to realize that the democratic ideology 
has become powerless in the world today”.® 
Such dissatisfaction stems largely from the 
knowledge that since 1945 soldiers have been 
asked to do the impossible. But could Indo- 
China have been held even if France had been 
put on a full war-footing and kept there for 
years? And would it have been worth while? 


* Letter to Preuves, October, 1957. 


* A question often m Soghe to be unimportant. Two North-African 
officers recently stated ¢ army, stumbling now and then as it 
must when using new methods (of psychological warfare), wants only 
to turn the enemy’s own weapons against . What can be more 
in war?” Le Monde, ty 7-8, 1958. 


Commandant J. Hogard, ‘Cette guerre de notre temps’, Revue 
de on Nationale, August-September, 1958, p. 1,317. 
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